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The season of festivities is approach- as \! 
ing. Christmas is not only the season of \ 
festivities ; it is also the season of merry- 


hy 
making, Wecan make our friends and y Wy 
the poor happy by giving them some- Y// 





+ 
[fl- s 

thing which will be both useful and YU \ 
ornamental. Everybody is wondering ad | : 
what to give his friend as an appropriate 
Christmas gift. We have studied the 
whole matter out for you. Follow our 
suggestion and you will surely make 
your friend happy. Make your friend a 
rape of one year’s subscription to a 
igh-class magazine. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, the Bible of the White South, 
has appropriately called ours “The Really 
High-class Negro Magazine” of the coun- 
try. In this age of literature and intel- 
ligence such a fine gift would be highly 
appreciated. Our magazine has sprung 
suddenly inte prominence as one of the 
leading periodicals of the land. For only 
One Dollar you can have this magazine 
sent to your friend or yourself for a 
whole year. Your friend will be re- 
minded vividly of you once a month as 
the magazine comes. At the end of the 
year he can bind the twelve numbers 
into a volume and keep them for life. 
Young man, you could not please your 
girl better than by giving her The Voice 
a year. She would love you always for 
it. Do you see the card above? Well, 
when we get your dollar we will havea 
beautiful card like that made, only your 
name and the nan. of your friend sub- 
stituted for the names you see on it, and 
on Christmas morning we will mail the 
magazine in a large envelope and the 
card in a dainty little envelope to your 
friend. To make sure that your friend 
will get the magazine and card the first 
day of Christmas you had better clip the 
following coupon, enclose it with one 
dollar to our address at your earliest 
convenience. 

Take your scissors and clip the coupon 
below : 


EDITORS OF THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
913 AUSTELL BUILDING, 
ATLANTA, GA. 

GENTLEMEN:—Your suggestion of one 
year’s subscription to The Voice as a 
present to my friend for a Christmas gift 
isO. K, Please find enclosed $1.00 to pay 
for the magazine for one year. Send the 
same to 
Name of subscriber, 
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ay <r E | ita friend the Christ t f ine and enroll him 
il us this n with $1.00 we will mail your friend the Christmas number of our magazine anc 

as my ol paryeinn taper eee a wat the same time we will send your friend the card mentioned above showing who pre- 

sented the subscription, and you a receipt for your money. 











Afro-American Realty Company 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York 


115 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Capital $500,000 

















HIS Company is the outgrowth of a co-partnership of ten 
men formed in 1903 tosupply the great demand of our people 
for decent places to live in. Having met unprecedented suc- 
cess, and finding the demands largely increasing, the co- 

partnership decided to form a Stock Corporation with sufficient cap- 






































265 and 67 W. 134th St., Owned by the Company 30 and 32 W. 135th St.. Owned by the Company 




















ital to adequately meet the demands and to enable any respectable 
colored person to find a place in which to live. 

The company now controls ten five-story flats under long leases, 
and which earn $5,000 annually, and also owns four five-story flats, 
valued at $r25,000, the pictures of which are shown in cuts. 

The stock of the company is $10 a share, and a dividend of from 
7 to 10 per cent. will undoubtedly be paid on every dollar of the 
capital stock annually. 

The Officers of the Company are all prominent and successful 
business men, and possess the ability necessary for the success of 
this enterprise. Write for Prospectus. 
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THE UNITED NEGRO; HIS PROBLEMS AND HIS PROGRESS 


The greatest book ever published for the Negro. Contains the Addresses and Proceedings of the THE NEGRO 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN AND EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. Edited by Prof. I. Garland Penn, A. M. and Prof. 
J. W. E. Bowen, D. D. Ph. D. Introduction by Bishop Wesley J. Gaines. Leading men and women of all denomi- 
nations and Agencies, working among the Negro people, are contributors to the book. 


OVER 700 PAGES! OVER 400 ILLUSTRATIONS! 


In the “UNITED NEGRO,” the Race speaks for itself, and presents the best solution of the so-called ‘‘Negro 
Problem.”’ It is a blaze of light. 


The Supreme literary achievement of the Negro Race. 
A few Specimen Opinions : 


“It deals directly with the Negro Problem, about which there has been so much discussion.’’—Bishop Wesley J. 
Gaines. 


“It shows more than any other book, the capabilities and progress of the Race.’’—Rev. A. J. Rowland, D. D. 
“The key to the solution of the Race Problem.’’—Right Rev. C. K. Nelson, D. D. Bishop of Georgia. 


“The ‘UNITED NEGRO‘ is indeed the beacon light of the century.”.—Miss N. H. Burroughs, Cor. Sec., W. S. & 
CA. B. 


“Nothing in the form of literature could do more to show the progress of the Race.’’-—Rev. E. R. Carter, D. D., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“It has helped the Negro People to know themselves,’'—Booker T. Washington. 

“It is a complete exposition and view symposium of the Negro Question.’’—The Sunny South. 

“The “UNITED NEGRO” is a live wire connected with the great dower house of present forces.’—The Me~ 
tropolis, Jacksonville, Fla. 

What Agents are doing : 


One Minister sold 168 books in one week. Another 43 copies in one day. A student has sold over 400 books, 
working evenings and Saturdays. The book sells at sight. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, TERMS LIBERAL. 
Complete Agent’s Outfit, with full instructions, sent to any address, post-paid for fifty cents in postage. 


Full copy by mail post-paid to any address, $1.50. Address 


D. E. Luther Publishing Company, 


74 N. Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 



























Didn’t get your Magazine for 
January? Have you renewed 
your subscription? Oh, well. 
That’s the reason. We don’t 
send the Magazine to those who 
have not paid up. See? 
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Hostility to slavery was in him a master passion, He stirred the country from center to circumference in 1859 by his 
daring march into Virginia. He gave his life as an oblation on Freedom's altar 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


The Message of the The world has closed 
New Year another chapter in 

its history. We 
have had another year of joy and sorrow, 
sanity and madness, the palm and the cy- 
press. The infinite seas of Time have 
always been alternately lashed and ca- 
ressed, storm-swept and sun-kissed. Sowe 
see the year just closed, was a child of the 
past, and in its surprises and uncertainties, 
it was verily like unto itsparent. It is well 
that there are such things as years in the 
mind of man. It is about the only period 
in which we turn from the Niagara-rush of 
the stream of Time to take our bearings. 
Where are we? How far have we come? 
And where are we going? The morning of 
January rst, as the mists break over the 





purple hills and vanish like smoke before 
the magic Sun as he flings his golden 
beams abroad, is the beginning of a new 
year in the history of the whole world. 
The new century has just stooped and taken 
a new-born babe upon its Alantean shoul- 
ders, and now we date our letters 1905. 
During the last year many of our friends 
and loved ones, some of earth's choicest 
spirits, have folded their tents and ‘‘si- 
lently stole away.’’ Some of them were 
great men and some of them were small. 
Some of them were in very deed princes in 
this world and some of them were peasants. 
But death is the leveller. Gods they may 
be, but they shall all die like men. Some 
of them were glad to shake off this mortal 
coil. Their exiled souls grew home-sick ; 
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they despised and rejected the miasmatic 
vapors of planetary life; they fled from 
these marshes and swamps to the uplands 
amid the gleaming hill-peaks called Heaven. 
Others—well, let us not disturb them. 
They built futilely and their houses were 
swept away. But there is a message in all 
of this that comes to us. The years walk 
in lockstep and the past isa prophecy of the 
future. ‘‘ The trump of Doom shall reveal 
the meaning of the prelude in Chaos,’”’ but 
the prelude in Chaos foretold the trump of 
Doom. Learn these lessons : 

1. God is in history and will surely re- 
ward righteousness. 

2. Fret not thyself because of the com- 
plexity of the great world problems. These 
have always been here to vex man. These 
problems of life and death belong to the 
world and the world must have them. 

3- Let the dead bury the dead. There 
is no time to sit down by the stream of 
Time and weep over the past. 

4. Dread not the obstacles of tomorrow. 
Tomorrow is the unknown, the unsolved, 
the riddle of today. Do your duty today. 
It is not your duty to sulk and whimper at 
the little trammels that begirt your path. 
Nerve yourself for hard work. There is 
no back-stair entrance to Heaven. 

5. Go up and possess the land of prom- 
ise. Up and out of the plains of Sin. 
There is no time for bivouacking on the 
plains. Away to the great hills of Right- 
eousness. 

6. Be not discouraged because of race 
prejudice. The world will come to see that 
selfishness is wrong, whether of a race or 
an individual. Altruism is the new light 
around which the moths of prejudice will 
singe their wings. The cry, ‘‘AmI my 
brother’s keeper,’’ was the cry of a murderer 
and the mean spirit which despises any 
kind of humanity now, black or white, isa 
relic of the Cain-spirit coming down to us 
through slavery and the fabric of feuda- 
lism. It is a fetid, posthumous rancor ex- 
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uding from the grave damps of the cen- 
turies. 


7. Fear God and keep His command- 
ments, 
This is the message of the New Year. 


The President's Mes- 
sage to Congress 


It is utterly im- 
possible in a single 
review note to 
point out the full significance of the various 
points advanced in President Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress. In his comprehen- 
sive message, Mr. Roosevelt's genius and 
wide grasp of the present-day problems of 
the nation and the world, stand forth quite 
conspicuously. The way he goes at the 
complex and vexing problems of the times 
and strikes out for real and vital reforms, 
strikingly illustrates the great truth which 
Lincoln uttered when he’ declared {that 
‘Genius disdains a beaten path.’’ Mr. 
Roosevelt is thoroughly original and sur- 
prisingly independent. We can merely al- 
lude to the strong features of his message. 
He begins the body of his message with a 
discussion of the relations of capital and la- 
bor, dealing specially with organized capital 
and labor. He considers this question as 
second only in our national life to that of 
the family life. He reiterates the position 
he has stated before, that he has no ob- 
jection to either organized labor or organ- 
ized capital. In fact he is inclined to look 
favorably upon both. Inthe case of cap- 
ital, he insists that the business shall be 
honest and legitimate and that the Federal 
government shall exercise proper supervis- 
ion. While he admires the main motive of 
labor unions, he discountenances the mob 
violence that the unions have at times re- 
sorted to in order to enforce their demands. 
Union men have a right to quit work and 
to demand higher wages, but they have no 
right whatever to molest or coerce others 
who want to work. In dealing with the 
trusts, the President thinks that we ought 
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to go about to remedy the evils with ‘‘a 
quiet determination to proceed step by step, 
without halt and without hurry.’’ The 
usual recommendations are made in an orig- 
inal way as regards agriculture, irrigation, 
forest reserves and the Indians. He enu- 
merates the benefits of the rural free deliv- 
ery, encourages legitimate and high class 
immigration, but emphatically condemns 
the fraudulent naturalization methods now 
obtaining in some parts of this country. In 
some parts of this country a foreigner can 
be made into an American citizen while he 
waits. He says that the Phillippine Islands 
are totally unfit for self-government at 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
An American Poet Who Was Heartily Opposed to Slavery 


present and thinks that our anti-imperial- 
ists make a blunder in continually agitating 
the question of independence. What they 
need now is moral, religious, educational 
and material development. Later he hopes 
to see them sustain 4lmost the same rela- 
tions to us as Cuba now sustains. He dis- 
cusses the present railway rates and recom- 
mends some reforms. Among them is his 
condemnation of the unjust rebate system. 
Probably the most interesting part of his 
message is that which deals with our foreign 
policy. Here he shows the ‘‘growing needs 
of a growing nation.’’ As much as he 
loves peace, he loves right and duty and 
honor more. We must be prepared to de- 


fend our honor and challenge the right. 
War is still a real thing to which nations 
appeal, because there is no international 
tribunal to adjust and enforce international 
laws. Under the circumstances warships 
are a more powerful appeal for the cause of 
peace than platitudes. The following is a 
paragraph typically Rooseveltian: 

“‘The steady aim of this nation,”as of all en- 
lightened nations, should be to strive to!bring ever 
nearer the day when there shall prevail through- 
out the world the peace of justice. There are 
kinds of peace which are highly undesirable, which 
are in the long run as destructive as any war. Ty- 
rants and oppressors have many times made a 
wilderness and called it peace. Many times peo- 
ples who were slothful or timid or shortsighted, 
who had been enervated by ease or by luxury, or 
misled by false teachings, have shrunk in unmanly 
fashion from doing duty that was stern and that 
needed self-sacrifice, **** There are, however, 
cases in which, while our own interests are not 
greatly involved, strong appeal is made to our 
sympathies. Ordinarily it is very much wiser and 
more useful for us to concern ourselves with striv- 
ing for our own moral and material betterment here 
at home than to concern ourselves with trying to 
better the conditions of things in other nations. 
We have plenty of sins of our own to war against 
and under ordinary circumstances we can do more 
for the general uplifting of humanity by striving 
with heart and soul to put a stop to civic corrupt- 
ion, to brutal lawlessness and violent race preju- 
dices here at home than by passing resolutions 
about wrongdoing elsewhere. Nevertheless there 
are occasional crimes committed on so vast a scale 
and of such peculiar horror as to make us doubt 
whether it is not our manifest duty to endeavor at 
least to show our disapproval of the deed and our 
sympathy with those who have suffered by it.’’ 

The President's reference above to ‘‘bru- 
tal lawlessness and violent race prejudice 
here at home,’’ and elsewhere where he 
says that ‘‘it is necessary for us fiirmly to 
insist upon the rights of our citizens with- 
out regard to their creed or race,’’ are the 
only two references to the race question in 
the whole message. The President has 
been fought so bitterly on his attitude to- 
wards the Negro and the Negro himself 
has been so abused and malinged that most 
of the colored people and. a great many of 
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their white friends will regret that he did 
not avail himself of this opportunity to em- 
phasize anew his determination to be fair 
and square to all the citizens of this country. 
They are further surprised that Mr. Roose- 
velt took no stand whatever on the way 
Congress should deal with our Southern 
disfranchisement laws. The President cer- 
tainly knows that there are grave wrongs 
inflicted upon a class of citizens here in the 
South. He further knows that there are 
wrongs in which the laws and constitution 
of the United States are annulled. Why 
did he omit to speak of this matter which 
vitally and directly concerns 10,000,000 
Americans? Was the President afraid of 
offending the South? No! for our Presi- 
dent believes only in ‘‘ the peace of justice’ 
and would never ‘‘shrink in unmanly fash- 
ion from doing a duty that was stern and 
that needed self sacrifice.’’ Mr. Roosevelt 
has won the reputation of being no cow- 
ard. He has shrunk from the discussion 
of a grave injustice for a purpose. We 
hope this is not the beginning of his pro- 
gram for placating the South. He must, 
as atrue man and as a courageous man, 
try to win the South and not let the South 
win him. For on the question of human 
rights, he is fundamentally right and the 
South is:fundamentally wrong. Let us 
hope that he really thought that he helped 
us more by not picking us out from the 
American people and giving us special 
mention, than he could have done other- 
wise. 





The President and Judging from the news- 
The South paper dispatches Mr. 

Roosevelt is seriously 
considering the advisability of taking a trip 
through the South, either during the winter 
or the early spring. He has been invited 
by a large number of Southern cities to pay 
them a visit at his earliest convenience. 
The South has extended the President a 
-half hesitant invitation for one reason only : 
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it believes that, if Mr. Roosevelt will come 
South and listen to the Southern white 
man’s side of the race problem, he will 
change his attitude towards the Negro. If 
he plainly announces that he has no inten- 
tion of changing along that line, the South 
will not care for his visit. If while in our 
section, Mr. Roosevelt should dare confess 
that he found himself incapable of closing 
the door of hope in a man’s face because of 
his color, he would find that he was unwel- 
come in this part of his own country. On 
the other hand, if he comes here and changes 
on the race question, the very fact that he 
changed would do us more harm than any- 
thing anybody else could say on the race 
question. But to be frank, we do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Roosevelt would change his 
present attitude if he stayed in our midst 
ten years. We do not believe he cam change, 
for he believes with all of the power of his 
soul in a democratic government. As Lin- 
coln once said, the United States is ‘‘ the 
last best hope of earth,’’ because here we 
have no classes before the law. At least in 
theory, all men are equal here. Mr. Roose- 
velt has been educated in that kind of faith. 
That he would like the friendship of the 
South we have no doubt, but that he will 
become as backboneless as McKinley after 
he trod Southern soil, we find it impossible 
to believe. Mr. McKinley was a diplomat 
and believed in peace at any price. As 
highly as Mr. Roosevelt likes peace and 
friendship, he likes right and duty bet- 
ter. His conscience could never allow him 
to sanction the organized injustice that 
the South wants him to sanction. There- 
fore, to our own mind the Presdent’s ‘‘ Ne- 
gro policy ’’ will remain the same. He will 
stand for equal opportunity for all men in 
this country; no more, no less. We ven- 
ture to say that if he has to be friendly to 
the South at the sacrifice of his conscience, 
he will never be friendly. He will do right 
as God gives it to him to see the right and 
leave the rest to his Maker. 
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We cannot 
sider and analyze 


Three Speeches that 
Reveal Mr. Roosevelt 


con- 


these addresses in 
detail. Time and space will not permit. 
We simply desire to call attention to a few 
sentences in three of Mr. Roosevelt’s recent 
addresses as samples of his faith and heart. 
At the unveiling of the bronze statute of 
the Prussian King, Fredrick the Great, in 
Washington in November, the President 
made an address which is likely to be pre- 
The 


speech in question was carefully prepared 


served as one of his greatest efforts. 


and showed that the President was a close 
student of history. He ranked Frederick 
as one of the greatest soldiers of history. 
In his speech he spoke at length on the 
‘“mixed stock’’ of the American people. 
The American nation claims kinship in its 
The 
paragraph of this speech to which we wish 
to call attention is the following : 


blood to all of the nations of Europe. 


Here on this continent, where it is absolutely 
essential that the different peoples coming to our 
shores should not remain separate but should fuse 
into one, our unceasing effort is to strive to keep 
and profit by the good that each race brings to our 
shores, and at the same time to do away with all 
racial and religious animosities among the various 
stocks. In both efforts we have met with an aston- 
ishing measure of success. 


Below this paragraph the President spe- 
cifies the English, the Welsh, the Scotch- 
man, the Dutchman, the Italian, the Mag- 
yar, the Finn and the Slav. 
arises 


The question 
If it is absolutely essential that 
these different peoples coming here should 
fuse, why is it essential that the African 
should stand alone? Has he brought noth- 
ing good to our shores? Is he not the em- 
bodiment of patience, sunshine, and endur- 
ance under trials? We simply ask these 
questions to show how the Negro question 
will loom up wherever any vital principal 
of American doctrine is enunciated. Ina 
speech at the one hundred and eleventh 
anniversary celebration of St. Patrick 


Church November 20 Mr. Roosefelt said 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Another great American poet who opposed human slavery 


some very excellent things about the relation 
of home life to the stability of our govern- 
ment. We quote the following paragraph as 
one worthy to be treasured by our people 
both white and black : 

the average American citizen 


I wish to see in 


the development of two sets of quality, which we 
can roughly indicate as sweetness and strength— 
the qualities on the one hand which makes the man 
able to hold his own, and those which, on the other 
hand, make him jealous for the rights of others 
just as much as for his own rights. 

It would be a spendid thing for the two 
races of the South to exercise towards each 
Intro- 
ducing Rev. Charles Wagner to the Wash- 
ington Young Men’s Christian Association 
in November, the President restated some 


other the spirit here commended. 


fundamentals which the American people 
ought to take care to emphasize at all times. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Wagner is the 
author of a book called ‘‘ The Simple Life.’’ 
In introducing the author Mr. Roosevelt 
took occasion to review ‘‘ The Simple Life’’ 
and to recommend it highly as a splendid 
contribution to the sensible literature of the 
age. The one paragraph which we quote 
here as further revealing the President’s 
passion for truth and Democracy is the fol- 
lowing : 

No republic can permanently exist when it be- 
comes a republic of classes, where the man feels not 
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the interest of the whole people but the interest’ of 
the particular class to which he belongs, or fancies 
that he belongs, as being of prime importance. In 
antiquity republics failed as they did because they 
tended to become either a republic of the few who 
exploited the many, or a republic of the many who 
plundered the few, and in either case, the end of 
the republic was inevitable, just as much so in one 
case as in the other. We can keep this republic 
true to the principles of those who founded and of 
those who afterward preserved it, we can keep it 
a republicat all, only by remembering that we must 
live up to the theory of its founders, to the theory 
of treating each man on his worth as a man3 
neither holding it for or against him that he occu” 
pies any particular station in life, so long as he 
does his duty fairly and well by his fellows and 
by the nation as a whole. 

All three of these speeches on general 
principles reveal Mr. Roosevelt's sturdy 
Americanism and any real true-hearted 
American is, bound to admire him. 


Vardaman and Vardaman isone man who 
The President has gone to such extremes 

in his narrowness and 
spite towards President Roosevelt because 
of his fairness to black men that even his 
State papers have rebuked him. Surely 
the Governor of Mississippi must have 
transcended all the bonds of ordinary mean- 
ness and transformed himself into a human 
moccasin! But Vardaman is a yawper of 
the species that passeth understanding. 
When President Roosevelt visited the St. 
Louis Fair in November he made an excel- 
lent speech in which he extolled worthy 
Southerners of history. Not only that, but 
in various ways he has shown a Christian 
spirit towards the intolerant South which 
approaches the principle of the golden rule. 
Venerable old Senator Cockrell who got left 
in the general shake-up in November has 
been provided for by the President. The 
President has appointed more Democrats— 
and Southern white men at that—to office 
than any Republican President that we have 
ever had. When at the Fair Mr. Roosevelt 
visited the Mississippi State Building and 
expressed his admiration for the structure. 


President Francis of the Exposition wired 
Mr. Vardaman of this pleasant incident and 
the ingrate replied with the following tele- 
gram: 

‘*Hon. David R. Francis, President of World’s 
Fair Commission, St. Louis, Mo.—Your courteous 
message informing me that the President saw and 
admired the Mississippi building and expressed 
great satisfaction at the State's participation in the 
fair, has been received. I thank you for this in- 
formation. Itis, of course, gratifying to the peo- 
ple of Mississippi to know that they have done one 
thing that the present President of the United 
States approves. Doubtless the President's admi- 
ration of the Mississippi building is due to his ad- 
miration of Jefferson Davis, of whose last home it 
isareplica. I want to congratulate you on the 
management of the greatest exposition the world 
has ever known. 

‘““JAMES K. VARDAMAN."’ 
The newspapers of his own State con- 
demned him and a large number of citizens 
wired Mr. Francis that the narrowness of 
the Governor was not the sentiment of Mis- 
sissippi. The News says: 

‘*The people of Mississippi expect more of their 
governor than a display of small petty hatred. 
They expect him to be a broad-minded man, who 
in every relation of life will meet courtesy by 
courtesy.”’ 

The Clarion Ledger says : 

‘*Governor Vardaman has made the mistake of 

mixing politics, sectional feeling and personal dis 
like with State, national and business affairs, when 
he makes a sarcastic reply that will be quoted from 
Maine to California, from New Orleans to Kalama- 
zoo, to the injury and discredit of the great State of 
Mississsppi.’’ 
A few days after this, Vardaman, stung 
by the way he had been criticised by his own 
people, took occasion in declining the presi- 
dency of the National Boll Weevil Conven- 
tion to hurl more vitrol at the President. 
He discusses at length what he calls the 
‘‘ right of a free-born white American to 
express his thoughts.’’ There are thou- 
sands of our white friends whose moral sense 
is affronted at the Vardamans and Till- 
mans, but they are in the minority. As 
the Worla’s Works Magazine says the trou- 
ble with our section of the country is 
‘** small men in big places.’’ 
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Last Session of the The last session of 
58th Congress the 58th Congress 
began at 12 o'clock 
noon, December sth. It will expire by 
limitation March 4th, 1905, the date for the 
Presidential inauguration. This session, 
which is generally known as the short ses- 
sion of Congress, commenced as a magnifi- 
cent society affair and will end wlth a great 
blaze of glory. Monday when Congress 
was called to order splendid floral tributes 
adorned the desks of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and fashionably attired women 
crowded the galleries. Washington society 
awoke from its summer nap and began to 
live the strenuous life again. The close of 
Congress next March will be a high day in 
the Capital. It will be the occasion of the 
inauguration of Theodore Roosevelt as 
President of the United States, the greatest 
country on the map of the world. But 
what will Congress do between these two 
notable social events? Nobody can tell. 
Anybody can say what he thinks Congress 
ought todo. There isa bill on the calen- 
dar of the Senate as unfinished business 
providing for the construction of railroads 
in the Philippine Islands by a guarantee of 
five per cent. income upon the money in- 
vested in such roads. The House passed 
the bill last session and sent it up to the 
Senate. The bill further provides for the 
issuing of Philippine bonds and in other 
ways amends the present laws of the Islands. 
Secretary Taft has recommended a reduction 
in the tariff on Philippine products. There is 
an urgent need for a reduction of the tariff in 
the islands and it would seem as if the duty 
of Congress is to pass these measures. The 
statehood bill has also passed the House. 
The bill provides for two States out of the 
four territories of Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory, Arizona and New Mexico. The 
probability is that the trial of Senator Reed 
Smootis, the famous Mormon Senator, will 
be vigorously pushed to a conclusion, 
There is a growing demand for modifica- 


tion of our present tariff laws which do 
operate unjustly in some cases. The demand 
comes mainly from New England and the 
West. But a proposition to lower the tariff 
rates would meet such strong opposition at 
this time that it is not likely that the de- 
mand will be pressed at this session of Con- 
gress. There will be some discussion of 
the tariff, but any actual reduction in rates 
will be left to the next session of Congress. 
A question which interests this section of 
the country considerably is the question of 
the reduction of Southern representation in 
Congress. It is a notorious fact that many 
of the Southern men now in Congress are 
there because they themselves are traitors 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
But forthe violation of the war amendments 
the Democratic party would not be a polit- 
ical factor in thiscountry. They have leg- 
islated themselves into Congress through 
grandfather clauses in their State constitu- 
tions. They have disfranchised a large 
body of citizens by trickery and chicanery 
that is nothing short of political thievery. 
These men go to Congress counting the 
Negroes as citizens and basing their repre- 
sentation in Congress on the population of 
voting age in both races. In none of the 
Southern States save Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky is the Negro allowed to particpate 
fully in the elections. The question comes, 
how shall Congress get at this gigantic 
fraud? The remedy the Republican party 
is pledged to try is the remedy provided in 
the Fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion—reduction of representation. Con- 
gress ought to do something about the mat- 
ter. But we do not think the remedy pro- 
posed is the proper one. It will injure the 
very people it is designed to help. Such a 
measure would seal our disfranchisement 
forever and leave us helpless in the hands 
of aset of politicians who are themselves 
too small to make first-class peanut venders. 
The Southern Democrats are inviting this 
very thing. They see that they are already 
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discredited and distrusted in national affairs 
and only ask to be allowed to do as they 
please with the Negro. We hope a wise 
man, astatesman will come forward in Con- 
gress with a drastic remedy for our uncon- 
stitutional constitutions, but not a remedy 
that will acquiesce in our disfranchisement. 
We trust the Morely bill which provides for 
the regulation of public conveyances carry- 
ing interstate passengers will be passed. It 
will be the death blow to jim-crowism in 
this country. 





The Russian Zemstvo 
Meeting 


The days of No- 
vember 19 to 22 
are bound to mark 
an epoch in Russian history. <A meeting 
that has no precedent in any meeting that 
was ever held in that vast empire was held 
at that time in St. Petersburg. It was the 
assembling of the presidents of the provin- 
cial Zemstvos for the purpose of asking the 
Czar for the freedom for the Russian people 
to work, think and write, and to have a 
voice in the shaping of legislation for the 
government of the empire. It might be 
interesting to our readers for us to give a 
brief explanation of the relation of the 
Rus- 
sia is an absolute and strongly centralized 
monarchy. The Czar of the empire is the 
legislator, the judicial ruler and the execu- 
tive of the empire. 


Zemstvos to the Russian government. 


He surrounds himself 
with four advisory councils—the Imperial 
Council, the Committee of Ministers, the 
Senate and the Holy Synod. He rules his 
vast empire through his ministers, and a 
more unscrupulous and corrupt set would 
be hard to imagine. Thus we see that so 
far as the making of the laws, the intrepre- 
tation of the laws or the execution of the 
laws is concerned, the people have abso- 
lutely no voice whatever. The Zemstvos 
are nothing more than district and provin- 
cial assemblies which are allowed theoreti- 
cally to regulate local matters, such as edu- 
cation, improvements of roads, and public 


health ; but in reality they are used as ma- 
chines of taxation for the general govern- 
ment. The people have to pay grievously 
heavy taxes to support the autocrats at St. 
Petersburg, which leaves but the merest 
scrapings for education or local improve- 
ments. Any local measure they pass 
amounts to nothing if it is considered /es: 
majeste at St. Petersburg. To complain is 
to court not only the dissolution of the 
assembly but often exile to the unhospitable 
plains of Siberia. 
of real independent life in the whole great 
empire from the .J/ik’s hut to the Czar’s 
palace. 


There is not one breath 


From the J/7r—the primary unit 
of state organization—to the great Empire 
can be seen the dwarfed life that is bred of 
tyranny. But the Zemstvos in the makeup 
A dis- 


trict assembly is composed of delegates 


of membership are representative. 
from the landed proprietors—including the 
clergy, the merchants, the artisans and the 
peasants. A provincial assembly is com- 
posed of persons chosen by the district as- 
semblies. Even in these bodies much good 
could be accomplished were it not for the 
severe tyranny at St. Petersburg. The 
people live under a gigantic espionage sys- 
tem, and a single speech might doom a man 
to life imprisonment in the mines of Sibe- 
ria. The presidents of these local assem- 
blies through Prince Mirsky, successor to 
the recently assassinated Von Phleve, had 
petitioned the Czar for permission to hold a 
national assembly of a public nature in St. 
Petersburg. At first the Czar consented, 
but later withdrew his consent, probably 
because of the pressure brought to bear 
upon him by the reactionaries. However, 
the meeting was held privately. It was 
the first time in Russian history that there 
was a national gathering of the people to 
protest against absolutism. During the 
days of the meetings the discussions were 
earnest and bold. A memorial was finally 
adopted which may be summed up in the 
following paragraph : 
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In. order to secure the proper development of 
the life of the state and the people it is impera- 
tively necessary that there be regular participation 
of national representatives, sitting as an especially 
elected body to make laws, regulate the revenue 
and expenditures and control the legality of the 
actions of the administration. 

The memorial was signed by one hun- 
dred Zemstvo presidents and was presented 
to the Czar by Prince Mirsky. The Zem- 
stvoists themselves scattered to their homes 
throughout Russia feeling that they had 
advanced the cause of freedom tremen- 
dously even if their petition for a parlia- 
ment is not granted. The town councils 
are preparing everywhere to hold meetings 
to endorse the work of the St. Petersburg 
meeting, and a wide and profound impres- 
sion has been made in Russia. Many are 
inclined to think that this meeting of the 
Zemstvo presidents will in the years to come 
sustain the relation to Russia that the 
assembling of the States-General in 1789 
sustains to France. They say that it is the 
forerunner of an approaching storm. We 
hardly look for such a drastic revolution in 
Russia as the French revolution. In 
France the people boldly clamored for the 
restoration—not the establishment—of their 
ancient parliament. Necker and Louis in 
a sense turned to the people for aid in run- 
ning the government. France had pro- 
duced many great men and some of them 
were living then. While Mirsky may com- 
pare in a sense with his liberal ideas some- 
what to Necker, where is the Russian Tur- 
got, and Quesnai and Colbert? Plainly the 
country has not produced them. Von 
Phleve compared very well with Luvois, 
that evil genius of the Grand Monarque, 
but the Zemstvo council lacked such men 
as Mirabeau and Robespierre. Neither do 
we believe that the J/wik of Russia has the 
intelligence and courage that the French 
peasant had, to say nothing of the French 
volatile temper that precipitates revolution- 
ary violence. But although the Zemstvos 
council had neither the political nor tra- 


ditional status of the French States-Gen- 
eral of 1789, still it was a significant meet- 
ing and will produce significant results 
regardless of what the Czar decides about 
the parliament. It will hasten the fall of 
absolutism. The spirit of democratism is a 
point moving through time whose locus 
men call history. Empires are not immune 
from thiis spirit. Some day there will be 
a seismic jar that will shake the realm of 
Czardom from the Baltic Sea to the snow 
capped Kamchatkas and from the Caspian 
Sea to the Arctic Ocean. 








JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


He wrote so powerfully against slavery that he was 
called “ Freedom's Poet.” 


For the month of November 
and the first part of December, 
the Japanese subordinated the 
Manchurian campaign to the reduction of 
Port Arthur. It is even stated by press 
dispatches that Oyama has sent a large 
body of men South to aid Nogi in his su- 
preme effort to capture the great fortress. 
If this is so, then the persistent small 
demonstrations by Kuroki on Kuropatkin’s 
right are largely feints designed to attract 
the attention of the Russians until Port 
Arthur is reduced and Nogi can release the 
compliment of men lent him by Oyama. 
The two armies now face each other on the 
Shaho (Shahke) river. Both armies have 


The War in 
the East 
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strongly fortified their present positions 
and neither side is attacking the other 
hastily. The Japs have executed all of 
their plans brilliantly up to the present, but 
now they pause and appear to be somewhat 
baffled. Not only have they failed to bag 
Kuropatkin, but they have actually been 
exhausted by the eleven day’s battle below 
Mukden. Kuropatkin appears to be con- 
tent to winter-quarter at Mukden if the 
Japanese will let him. Here he will take 
his Christmas dinner instead of at ‘Tokio as 
he once boasted. Sniping appears to be a 
favorite pastime with the soldiers on both 
sides. If the two armies rest all winter so 
close to each other, it will be the first such 
instance in history. Inthe spring such a 
mighty conflict would take place as the 
world has never seen before. Fighting 
around Port Arthur continues without 
abatement. The Baltic fleet is on the way 
to the scene of action and the Japs are anx- 
ious tc take the fortress before it arrives. 
The Japanese have taken 203-Meter Hill 
which commands the harbor, and have 
mounted guns on the same. ‘They are 
sweeping the harbor with powerful guns 
and doing terrible damage to the remnant 
of ships that are there. 203-Meter Hill, 
is a dominating position and ought to as- 
sist Nogi’s army in speedily reducing the 
remaining forts. But the powerful chain 
of forts at Port Arthur were not built tobe 
taken. At the opening of the Japanese 
war Diet Katsura declared that the gov- 
ernment would sacrifice the last man and 
dollar to conquer on the field. As we see 
them, we restate the issues for the benefit 
of our readers. If Japan conquers, she 
will at once become the dominating influ- 
ence in Asiatic politics. The yellow and 
brown races will look to her as a guiding 
star and seek toemulate her. The coma 
of the East will be thrown off and the cause 
of free government immeasurably advanced. 
If Russia conquers, the grasping policy of 
the ezar will.threaten the integrity of China 


and the seeds will be sown for a world con- 
flagration. Russia would seek to holda 
close fist on Chinese trade and would re- 
duce every little eastern nation she could 
Seize to a satrapy. Furthermore, Rus- 
sian triumph would be a triumph for color 
prejudice, for Russia regards the darker 
peoples of the earth as inferior. 
spect the 


In this re- 
Russians are not unlike our 
southern neighbors. 





Secretary Taft’s Mis 
sion to Panama of 


The little republic 
Panama has 

found cause for 
vigorous complaint at the way General 
Davis has been administering affairs in the 
canal zone. ‘There have been differences 
from the start between the government of 
the little republic and the United States gov- 
ernment of that part of the isthmus across 
The dif- 
ferences grew out of the collection of cus- 


which the canal is being built. 


toms dues at the ports of both ends of the 
canal. It appears that General Davis con- 
strued the article of the treaty between the 
two countries which gave the United States 
jurisdiction over the harbors of Panama and 
Colon to mean that these two cities were 
the same as two cities in the United States 
and therefore he could collect the port dues 
on all imports. Colon and Panama are the 
principal seaports of the little republic. 
Thus most of the revenues which would 
accrue to Panama through these ports were 
being collected by General Davis. Nat- 
urally this would raise a kick. The presi- 
dent sent Secretary Taft to the isthmus last 
month to settle the differences between the 
canal government and the isthmus republic, 
The differences were amicably adjusted. 
The government provides that 

1. No trade for the canal zone or the re- 
public of Panama can enter the ports es- 
tablished by the United States at either end 
of the canal—supplies for the construction 
of the canal and articles in transit being 
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excepted. Thus Panama will receive the 
customs receipts of these ports. 

2. Panama agrees to reduce her tariff 15 
per cent. ad valorem to 10 per cent. In this 
case, wines, liquors, aleohol and opium 
were excepted. 

3. Panama will reduce her counsular fees 
to 60 per cent. of the present rates. 

4. Absolute free trade is to apply be- 
tween the canal zone and Panama. 

5. The United States is given jurisdic- 
tion in the harbors of Colon and Panama 
as regards sanitation and quarantine regu- 
lations. 

6. Panama reduces her postage rates to 
2 cents and will supply stamps in the canal 
zone as wellas the republic. The canal au- 
thorities get their stamps at 40 per cent of 
their face value. 

7. Panama agrees to inaugurate the gold 
standard, or the agreement between Secre- 
tary Taft and President Armador is inef- 
fective. President Roosevelt will approve 
of Secretary Taft’s work and the baby re- 
public will go on its way rejoicing. 





Pension Order 
No. 78 


Nobody ever seriously 
questioned President 
Roosevelt’s patriotism in 
allowing Commissioner Ware to issue the 
now famous pension order No. 78. During 
the campaign the Democrats tried to make 
an issue out of it, Judge Parker declaring 
that if he were elected he would revoke 
the order but would recommend an age pen- 
sion to Congress. But while nobody quest- 
ioned the president’s motive, there were 
those who questioned the wisdom of the 
order. It looked like an extravagant 
measure. Men freely predicted that we 
would have such a raid on the treasury as 
we have never had. But the past few 
months have proved that the order was de- 
cidedly a measure of economy. Pensions 
are now granted on a birth certificate, and 
for that reason hundreds of clerks and medi- 
cal examiners that were formerly necessary 


to the pension office, are now dispensed with. 
It is now claimed that the salaries of these 
clerks and medical examiners that are now 
saved to the government almost balance the 
extra expense incurred in age pensions, 
and the department claims that many more 
of the employees in the pension office will 
soon be dismissed. So, barring the argu- 
ments of duty and patriotism, we see that 
Pension Order No. 78, was a proper thing 
as an economical measure. 





Shall Southern Congres- Thatisa question 
sional Representation be which many of 
Reduced our readers an- 


swer differently. 
The platform upon which Mr. Roosevelt 
was elected contained the following signifi- 
cant plank: 

‘* We favor such congressional action as shall de- 
termine whether by special discrimination the 
elective franchise in any state has been unconsti- 
tutionally limited, and, if such is the case, we de- 
mand that representation in congress and in the 
electorial colleges shall be proportionately reduced 
as directed by the constitution of the United 
States.’’ 


The plank was one of the vital issues of 
the campaign, and the overwhelming elect- 
ion of the Republican ticket was an endorse- 
ment of this plank in the platform. While 
there is no specific mention of the Negro 
and the South in this little paragraph, eve- 
rybody knows that the platform referred to 
our unfair election laws in the South. Here 
the remedy proposed after investigation is 
the reduction of representation. Anything 
that is done ought to be done with an eye 
single to the helping of those who are un- 
justly discriminated against. Will the re- 
duction of southern representation in con- 
gress and the electoral college help the dis- 
franchised Negro? Wethink not. While 
the reduction of the representation would 
undoubtedly punish the South, it could not 
possibly remedy the evil it is designed to 
remedy. Equality is the corner stone of 
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CHARLES SUMNER 


A staunch anti-slavery man who did more in Congress for 
the freedom of the slave than any other man 


our republic. It is the vital word of the 
government. Nothing short of equality 
before the law for all of our inhabitants is 
American. To reduce the South’s repre- 
sentation and accept that as ample com- 
pensation for Negro disfranchisement would 
mean a virtual surrender of the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the constitution. Thus 
congress would set its stamp of approval 
upon southern disfranchisement. We ad- 
mire General Keifer and Mr. Crumpacker. 
If there were more men of their kind in 
congress a way would be found where every 
man could be assured a right to cast an 
honest ballot. Our disfranchising laws 
must be overturned. They are unconsti- 
tutional and unjust. But we shy at reduc- 
tion of southern representation as the proper 
remedy. ‘The fact is, congress ought to re- 
fuse to seat any congressmen from a State 
with disfranchising laws. State conventions 
would be called this very winter and state 
constitutions would be formed in keeping 
with the constitution of the United States. 
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Senator Bacon and_ Readers of the Vorcr 
White Supremacy will remember what a 

pitiful plea United 
States Senator Bacon put up before a Chi- 
cago audience during the presidential cam- 
paign. Then, he said, the South felt as 
outcasts of the nation. He made it appear 
in Chicago that the South would feel so de- 
jected at the election of President Roosevelt 
that half of our southern white people 
would feel like committing suicide. Mr. 
Roosevelt was elected—not by a narrow, 
stingy majority, but by the most emphatic 
majority ever received by a candidate for 
the presidency. The politicians and part- 
isan newspapers had misrepresented the 
president to the people. The white people 
in the South thought that Mr. Roosevelt 
was universally disliked. His overwhelm- 
ing election opened their eyes. The after- 
election wail that Senator Bacon had prophe- 
cied did not materialize. Instead of the 
South being downcast, the South is glad 
that Parker and Davis went down. The 
leading business men here in Atlanta have 
said as much in newspaper interviews. 
Some of our white men have ventured to 
say,that the campaign of slander conducted 
by the Democrats and the Negro question 
defeated the party. Julius Brown, a rich 
man of Atlanta, and the son of a former 
democratic governor of our state, has writ- 
ten a letter to the press asking that the 
Democrats make the election of Roosevelt 
unanimous. So there seems to be no wail- 
ing here, save among the politicians. This 
is not to Senator Bacon’s liking, for his 
prophecy falls flat. 
be too happy and prosperous and too for- 
getful of that everlasting bogie, Negro 
domination. Consequently, about the first 
of December Mr. Bacon came out in a long 
letter of cheap political tommyrot about 
‘*White Supremacy.’’ He claims a mo- 
nopoly of virtue for the southern white 
man. He warns the South to beware of 


the Greeks—meaning, of course, the men 


The people appear to 
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who have sense enough to appreciate peace 
and fair government for both races. The 
race problem will be the chief issue in the 
South as long as the southern people elect 
to high positions her little politicians. Only 
statesmen can help us out of our present 
unhappy condition. It is time the South 
ceased to put such little men as Mr. Bacon 
in such big places. 





A Lesson from John 
Sharp Williams 


In aspeech at Spar- 
tanburg, S.C., on 
December 2nd, John 
Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, said some 
really commendable things. It will be re- 
called that Mr. Williams is the present 
leader of the minority party in congress. 
Mr. Williams attributed the recent demo- 
cratic defeat to four principal causes: 

1. The present business prosperity was 
against the Democrats. 

2. The South’s inhumanity to the Negro 
awoke the abolition spirit in the North. 

3. The personal popularity of Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

4. The Statesboro savagery. 

Mr. Williams was not far wrong in this 
speech. If the whole South has learned 
these lessons by the astounding election 
figures, it has learned a valuable lesson. 
And there are a great many reasons for be- 
lieving that the South is coming to her 
senses. Not a single lynching occurred 
during the month of November. The Chi- 
cago Tribune says that last month was the 
first month in which we have not had a 
lynching since 1885. Who can tell but 
that this is the direct result of President 
Roosevelt’s attitude towards lynchings? 
His election by such a tremendous majority 
dumbfounded the lynchers, for they saw 
that the American people were against this 
way of doing things. But the lesson we 
stopped to call attention to in Mr. Wil- 
liams’ speech is a lesson many of our peo- 
ple have yet to learn. Mr. Williams had 
just said some very frank things to his 
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race. Then he gave utterances to these 
significant sentences: 


‘The words that I am uttering here I would not 
utter to any but a southern audience. I would 
sink deeper and lower than a plummet could sound 
before I shall ever reprove the shortcomings of my 
people to an audience of their enemies, or to an 
audience, whether enemies or not, who are not 
charged with the control of our domestic affairs.”’ 


Some of our own leaders need to’ take 
this white man’s attitude home to,them- 
selves. Here is a representative white man 
who abhors wrong in his people and says 
so to his people; but he sees no sense nor 
reason in saying these same things to a 
northern audience. Certain of our repre- 
sentative men delight in parading the Ne- 
gro’s faults before the white man, both 
North and South. They do it ostenta- 
tiously for the purpose of being frank, but 
in reality, they seek personal favors from 
the whites. They can, by doing this, get 
money to support whatever institutions 
they may be connected with and press no- 
toriety, and generally that is what they are 
after. They, themselves, are benefitted and 
their institutions are helped, but the great 
Negro.race is wronged. Altho these lead- 
ers ignore many fundamentals, they shape 
sentiment—they furnish the world its esti- 
mate of us; for, be it remembered that only 
men who utter criticisms of the race, get 
wide publicity. Criticise the race? Yes, 
but do not be a blab-mouth telling our 
faults to all the world. Criticise the race 
to the race. 





The twentieth ses- 
sion of the Triennial 
National Council of 
the Congregationalists of the United States 
held recently at Des Moines, Iowa, 
was one of the most important religious 
gatherings of the year, and the best meet- 
ing in the history of that denomination. 
The Congregationalists are) strongest 
in the East, but are expanding in the 


The Congregational 
National Council 
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West and are making gains gradually in 
the South. Nearly five hundred delegates 
gathered in the historic Plymouth Church 
of Des Monies for the opening session. Dr. 
Washington Gladden, the distinguished 
clergyman of Columbus, Ohio, was chosen 
moderator after a spirited contest, and Judge 
Perry, of Connecticut, and Dr. H. H. 
Proctor, of Atlanta, Georgia, were chosen 
assistant moderators. The addresses were 
of a high order, often reaching the highest 
plane of impassioned eloquence. The three 
key-notes struck by the council were spir- 
ituality, federation and evangelization. A 
spiritual tone pervaded the entire gathering 
from start to finish. Three denominations, 
the Unitarians, the United Brethren and the 
Protestant Methodists, came seeking feder- 
ation ; they were cordially received, and the 
likelihood is that before long these four 
bodies will be one. ‘There was a tendency 
in the meeting to unite the various benevo- 
lent organizations of the 
under one great head in the interest of effi- 
ciency and economy. The sphere of the 
moderator was extended from that of merely 
a presiding officer to that of a representa- 
tive of the denomination during the three 
years intervening. There was a feeling 
that the denomination needed more centrali- 
zation, and yet a mere mechanical unity 
was deprecated. It is the problem of the 
Congregationalists to combine independency 
and fellowship. Of especial interest was 
the attitude of the Council toward the col- 
ored race. 
for assistant moderator in view of the pres- 
ent state of feeling in the country was in 
line with the historic attitude of the Con- 


denominations 


The choice of the colored man 
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gregationalists on this question. For the 
first time a colored man was asked to take 
part on the regular programme, the honor 
falling on Rev. H. H. Proctor, who had 
been made assistant moderator, and his ad- 
dress on the essential elements of a true re- 
vival was received with unusual enthusiasm. 
The American Association, 
whose meetings were united with the Coun- 
cil for the nonce, had invited a number of 
distinguished Negroes to present their cause 
befire the Council, and they acquitted 
themselves with great credit. Dr. W. E. 
B. DuBois, of Atlanta, Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington, of Tuskegee, Prof. T. W. 
Talley, of Nashville, Rev. A. C. Garner, 
of Washinton, D. C., Dr. James Bond, of 
Nashville, and Prof. J. L. Wiley, of Martin, 
Fla., made excellent pleas. The address 
of Dr. DuBois advocated higher education 
as aniidote to caste was 
marked interest. The sentiment of the 
meeting was in favor of the best education 
for the Negro. The gift of Mr. Calanan 
of $100,000 for higher education at Talla- 
dega added special interest to the subject, 
as Mr. Calanan was a citizen of Des Monies 
and had only died a short while before. 
One of the straws showing which way the 
wind wa; blowing on the race question was 
the refusal of the Council to grant the re- 
quest of a white delegate from Texas to 
designate the colored churches in the Year- 
Book by affixing the term colored. ‘The 
next meeting will be held at Philadelphia, 
and should the other two moderctors be 
prevented from being present it would fall 
to the lot of the colored moderator to open 
the Council. 
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THE PROBLEM 


By Benjamin Griffith Brawley 


Ye who have the vision, ye who know the plan 
Of the stretch of empire o’er the haunts of man— 


Ye who claim dominion far as man can reach, 
What are these wild doctrines that at home ye 
teach ? 


What is this new notion of the lust of laws, 
Sheltered by your ensign, bargained for your cause? 
Farther yet and farther spreads the eagle’s wing, 
Louder yet your triumph bids the heathen sing ; 
Farther yet and farther do your footsteps go, 

Each new day a harvest of the seed ye sow. 

Ye who now are seeking daily for your need, 
What is this ye harbor? What is this ye breed? 
This new hope of glory, this one great desire, 
Daily growing fatter ’neath your altar fire? 

What are these new statutes legislators make? 


Strive they old foundations of your code to shake? 


What is this proscription, what these brazen bars— 
What this fearful fact, sirs, of the jim-crow cars? 


Whence these gods of fury, at whose feet ye bow, 
Relics of past ages ruling o’er us now? 


One of your strong poets, virile and of sight, 
Saw the fearful image, piteous in its plight, 
Of a man of might, with muffled undertone, 


Rolling, rolling, rolling up the hill a stone. 


All the agitation, all the strife and woe, 
All the stress and tumult forty years ago, 


Left this mighty problem, covering all our land— 
Will ye crush the Negro or for justice stand ? 
Was it idle speaking, was it platitude, 


Do we bend the meaning, dim the magnitude 


Of the Declaration, which witth good intent 

Said some things most truly were self-evident? 
Wherefore all its teachings do ye fail to heed ? 
Wherefore let ye folly wreck that noble creed? 


Lifefis still unchanging}; what ye craved for then 
Craveth still the heart-throbs of a million men; 


All ye fain would teach us by a sterner hand, 
Do our minds beclouded fail to understand? 


Ye who have the vision, ye who know the way, 
Hear the mighty millions, singing as they pray. 


Heed the word the dubious present prophesies— 
List the music-making as the toilers rise, 


Toiling with their faces turned upon the sun, 
Rising yet more Godward when the day is done. 


Ye who have the vision of the mighty hand, 
Will ye crush the Negro or for justice stand? 


Ye who have the gospel, ye who know the law, 
Worship ye the night or what your fathers saw? 





Thanksgiving Day in the Tenth Cavalry 


By Corporal Charlie Simmons, Troop K, Tenth Cavalry 


In keeping with the custom adopted by 
our old New England forefathers, and in 
accordance with the proclamation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Thanksgiving Day was ap- 
propriately observed here today. 

A game of football was played between 
Troops ‘‘K’’ and ‘‘B”’ at 10:30 in the 
morning, constituting the most important 
feature of the day excepting the devotional 
services which were conducted by Chaplain 
William T. Anderson, Tenth Cavalry, at 
Crawford, Neb., the post town. The score 
itself tells more of the game than I could. 
The fact that two rival troops of different 
squadrons met to dispute each’s claim to 
superiority on the gridiron, is sufficient to 
say that it was a stubbornly fought contest 
which resulted ina tie, the final score being 
10 to 10. The feature of the game was the 
spectacular playing of Private Leon Joseph, 
left end of the K Troop eleven. He saved 
his team from being beaten several times 
by his timely tackles when a score by B 
Troop seemed evident. The game was 
played by two 20 minute halves. Time- 
keeper, Lieut. Green, roth Cavalry; um- 
pire, Lieut. Dowd, roth Cavalry; and Mr. 
Edwards, brother of Lieut. Edwards, 1oth 
Cavalry, was referee. After the game din- 
ner was prepared at 1:30 p. m., for the K 
Troopers. The guests of the troop were 
invited in to partake of a Thanksgiving 
dinner, among whom were Chaplain Wil- 
liam T. Anderson, roth Cavalry, Commis- 
sary Sergeant; Mrs. Hill, 1oth Cavalry, 
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Football Team of Troop 


Quartermaster Sergeant ; Mrs. Conley, roth 
Cavalry, Sergeant; Mrs. Williams, Troop 
I, roth Cavalry, Sergeant; Mrs. Frierson, 
10th Cavalry, Corporal; Mrs. Rogers, 
Troop C, roth Cavalry; Cook and Mrs. 
Beverly F. Thornton, Troop K, roth Cav- 
alry ; Private and Mrs. Lowe, band, roth 
Cavalry, and Squadron Sergeant Major L. 
L. Vaughn (ex-trooper),1oth Cavalry. 
Before the blessing was invoked by 


A Man in the Room 
Mrs. Caudle: ‘‘ Wake up, Jeremia. 
believe there’s a man in room.’’ 
Caudle: ‘‘ Yes, dear, and he’s trying his 
best to get a few winks of sleep. Good- 
night.”’— Tit-Bits. 


I do 











“K,” 10th Cavalry, U.S. A. 


Chaplain Anderson, a very eloquent wel- 
coming address was delivered by rst Ser- 
geant Robert Johnson of the troop, who is 
a soldier not without a record, as the sharp- 
shooters and scouts of the army well know. 
Dinner having been served, the guests and 
troopers went out feeling very jubilant over 
the Thanksgiving spent with Troop K of 
the Tenth Cavalry. 
Fort Robinson, Neb., Nov. 24, 1904 


‘*My dear boy,’’ said the fond mother, 
‘‘you must never strike the first blow.’’ 
‘*Guess you never fought with Tommy 
Doogan, mamma,’’ replied the dear boy ; 
‘*he hits you with a brick the first chance 
he gets.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Samuel Coleridge-Taylor 


The Great Anglo-African Composer. 


The Two Concerts Conducted by 


Him in Washington, D. C. 


By Mary Church Terrell 


An event unique in the history of the 
world, so far as the records show, and cer- 
tainly unprecedented in the annals of this 
country occurred in Washington, D.C., a 
few days ago. In Convention Hall, the 
largest auditorium of the National Capital, 
two concerts were given which attracted the 
attention of musicians, not only in the 
United States, but wherever music is sung 
and enjoyed. The reason why these con- 
certs were of international rather than na- 
tional interest is not difficult to understand. 

In the first place the cantata which was 
sung and which is considered by the high- 
est musical authorities in England and this 
country a genuine classic of modern times, 
was written by a young Englishman, who 
would be classified as a Negro in the United 
States. The chorus of two hundred and 
the three solists who sang were all colored. 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, the composer, 
had come from his English home expressly 
to conduct his work, which he was to hear 
sung for the first time by people belonging 
to the race with which he himself is identi- 
fied. The orchestra of the Marine Band, 
whose fifty-two members are all white, ac- 
companied the chorus, and was directed, of 
course, by the colored composer. It is safe 
to assert that never before in the history of 
this country was the orchestra of the Marine 
Band guided by a colored man’s baton. 

Among the distinguished people who at- 
tended the concert the first night were the 
Secretary to the President of the United 
States and his wife, representatives of the 
Diplomatic Corps, members of the Cabinet, 
musicians and authors of national repute 
and many others well-known in the official 
and social life of the country. An audience 


of 3,000 packed the hall to the doors. As 
the hour drew near for the concert to begin, 
the eyes of all were turned toward that por- 
tion of the hall in which the famous com- 
poser would first appear. Finally somebody 
spied him and began to cheer. Then the 
vast audience caught sight of him and broke 
forth into such rapturous applause that the 
large building fairly shook. A greater ova- 
tion than the one given to Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor by all colors, classes and conditions of 
men, when he made his first bow to 
an American audience, it would be impossi- 
ble for any artist to receive. And the re- 
cipient of so much homage richly deserves 
it, too. Staid and conservative Englishmen 
who would not be accused by their bitterest 
enemy of indulging in fulsome flattery of 
anybody are declaring that Samuel Cole- 
ridge-Taylor is one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest composer whom Great Britain 
has ever produced. In originality and or- 
chestration some say he is the equal, if 
not the superior, of Wagner. Be that as 
it may, it isa fact that this young man, who 
is not yet thirty years old, already stands 
on a pinnacle of fame which few can ever 
hope to reach. 

The son of a full-blooded African, who 
was an eminent surgeon, and an English 
woman, this genius was born in London in 
the month of August, 1875. Like all other 
prodigies he gave unmistakable proof of 
his great gift, when he was a small child. 
As he himself says, he could read notes and 
play on the violin, before he knew the al- 
phabet. Having won a scholarship in the 
Royal College of Music in London he pur- 
sued his course there and after a most bril- 
liant career of four years graduated with 
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SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
The Great Anglo-African Composer 


high honor. He had not been studying 
long, before he wrote a composition for 
stringed instruments which was awarded a 
prize and which Dr. Standford, himself a 
noted composer and instructor in the Royal 
College of Music, considered of sufficient 
merit to render in public under his own 
direction. Before he was twenty-three, 
Coleridge-Taylor had written Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast, the first part of the trilogy 
founded on Longfellow’s poem which won 
him fame and which was produced with 
such brilliant effect in Washington a few 
days ago. In 1899 Minnehaha’s Death, 
the second part of the trilogy, was ren- 
dered at the North Staffordshire Festival. 
The next year, Hiawatha’s Departure, the 
last canto, was sung in London in Albert 
Hall by the Royal Choral Society, the pre- 
mier musical organization of England and 
one of the most noted in the world. About 
one year ago this same society rendered 
Hiawatha for the fifth time under the most 





brilliant circumstances‘imaginable. Head- 
ing the list of persons was the king. Then 
the cantata was sung by 1,000 voices ac- 
companied by an orchestra in which there 
were 150 instruments, at least. Next Janu- 
ary the Royal Choral Society will sing Hi- 
awatha for the sixth time, which establishes 
a record in this regard. Certainly the work 
of no other living composer has ever been 
rendered consecutively by this great musical 
organization so many times. Although the 
canto of Hiawatha is only four years old, 
it has already been sung in England more 
than two thousand times. It has also been 
rendered by some of the best choral societies 
in the United States, notably in St: Louis, 
Des Moines, Cleveland, Boston, Hartford, 
and elseswhere. 

No one who heard Hiawatha in Wash- 
ington a few nights ago could be surprised 
at the popularity which it has acquired in 
England. The chorus and the soloists 
seemed inspired. The effect was thrilling 
from the beginning to the end. Such a 
volume of sound as poured forth from} the 
chorus in the fortissimo passages has rarely 
been heard. ‘The peculiarly plaintive qual- 
ity of tone usually heard in the singing 
voice of colored people was never used more 
effectively than in the rendition of the pas- 
sages describing the suffering of the Indians 
by famine and Hiawatha’s anguish at Min- 
nehaha’s death. It was admitted without 
the slightest hesitation by the leading 
white musicians of Washington that such 
excellent chorus singing had never been 
heard in the National Capital before. 
One high authority declared that the tone, 
shading. phrasing, precision and response 
to every movement of the composer’s baton 
displayed by the colored chorus was a lesson 
in {choral singing which it would not be 
easy for the majority of musical organiza- 
tions to learn. ee 
@ Although! the solos throughout{the canto 
are extremely difficult, they were all ren- 
dered by the artists who sang them. Mr. 
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Arthur Freeman, the tenor, is a teacher of 
music in the St. Loujs public schools for 
colored children. As a concert singer Mr. 
Harry Burleigh, the baritone, has won an 
enviable reputation throughout the East and 
West. For several years he has been en- 
gaged as a solist in St. George’s Church in 
New York of which the eminent Dr. Rains- 
ford is rector. ‘The baritone solos in Hia- 
watha were sung by Mr. Burleigh with such 
accuracy, fervour and charm of voice that 
the vast audience was transported with de- 
light and expressed their pleasure in loud 
and prolonged applause. 

Mme. Estelle Clough, whose home is in 
Worcester, Mass., sang the sopranno solos 
with graphic power and thrilling effect. 
When the last note of the chorus describ- 
ing Hiawatha’s farewell had died away, the 
feeling was general among those who had 
attended the concert that it was an epoch- 
making occasion in the history of the col- 
ored people of the United States. 

Concerning the orchestration of Hiawatha 
which is as rich in variety as it is in har- 
mony, musicians speak in the greatest ad- 
miration and unreserved praise. Although 
the music of this cantata lacks neither 
science nor scholarship, it is so simple, na- 
tural, and unaffected that everybody whose 
souls can be moved by the concourse of 
sweet sounds can appreciate and enjoy it 
thoroughly. It would be difficult to find a 
better illustration of the musician’s power 
to fit the music to the words than that af- 
forded by Mr. Coleridge-Taylor in Hia- 
watha. In the Wedding Feast the bars de- 
scribing Iagoo, the marvellous story teller, 
are as perfect a portrait of a human being 
as music can possibly paint. When the 
chorus sings— 

** None could run as fast as he could, 

None could dive as deep as he could,”’ 
the humor and fun are so irresistible that 
one cannot repress a smile. We can almost 
see the handsome Pau Puk Keewis, as he 
begins his mystic dance, first ‘‘ very slow in 


step and gesture,’’ and then ‘‘more swiftly 
and still swifter, whirling, spinning round 
in circles.’ The tenor solo, ‘‘Onaway, 
Awake, Beloved,’’ ‘s one of the daintiest, 
dreamiest little love songs imaginable. 
Although Mr. Coleridge-Taylor can write 
music full of mirth and spirit and swing, 
he is strongest, when he describes the trage- 
dies and passions of the human heart. In 
the prelude to the canto on Minnehaha’s 
death the three chords in particular, which 
stir the soul to its very depths, Hiawatha’s 
prayer for food, Minnehaha’s dying song 
and Nokomis’ lament are so thrilling and 
heart-breaking that few can listen to them 
with dry eyes. The burial of Minnehaha 
is as mournful a dirge as ever wailed forth 
the anguish of a broken heart. One 
would be obliged to search a long time be- 
fore he could find music which describes 
more accurately and pathetically than this 
the utter desolation and poignant grief that 
are felt, when a loved one is laid in the cold 
ground and left there alone. 

But even if there has been any doubt about 
the place in the musical world to which the 
composer of Hiawatha should be assigned at 
the end of the first concert, such doubts 
would have been quickly dispelled by the 
second. After hearing Coleridge-Taylor’s 
compositions for the chorus, violin and piano, 
which were rendered on the occasion, even 
the most captious and difficult critic would 
have proclaimed him a musician and com- 
poser of the first rank. At this second con- 
cert this Anglo-African’s racial affiliations 
were strongly revealed by three choral bal- 
lads which had never been sung before and 
which were dedicated to the Coleridge-Tay- 
lor Society of Washington for which they 
were written. At the festival which will 
be held in Norwich next October, they will 
be sung in England for the first time. In 
one of these ballads the dream of the slave 
who lay beside the ungathered rice, as he rode 
triumphantly in his sleep along the Niger’s 
bank and heard the lion’s roar, is graphic- 
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ally and brilliantly told. The pathos of the 
measures which disclose his lifeless body 
as it ‘‘lay, a worn out fetter that the soul 
thrown away’’ has rarely been surpassed. 
“Loud he sang the Psalm of David, 
Hea Negro and enslaved,”’ 
is achorus of tremendous richness, harmony 
and power, in which the development and 
growth of the musician’s faculties, since his 
first composition were written are clearly 
seen. 


One of the most interesting as well as 
enjoyable features about this second concert 
in Washington was the rendition of three 
African dances heard in public for the first 
time and pliyed by Clarence Cameron 
White, a young violinist which gives prom- 
ise of making his mark. When Mr. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor seated himself at the piano to 
accompany Mr. White, it was observed that 
the composer plays this instrument with 
perfect skill and the greatest ease. 

Altogether Mr. has 
composed fifty works, the greatest of which 


Coleridge- Taylor 


in his own opinion is his Atonement. In 
talking with him about his compositions 
one day, he said, ‘‘If you wish to know 
which work of mine I consider the most 
original and best, it is the Atonement. I 
think the people who heard it at the Albert 
Hall, when it was sung by the Royal Choral 
Ash 


touched more deeply by it than they were 


Society on Wednesday last, were 
by Hiawatha, in spite of many stupid news- 
paper critics. AndI have had more kind 
things said about it than about most things. 
Of course it will never be so popular as 
Hiawatha, but popularity is far from being 
everything.’’ 

The Atonement was sung for the first 
time in the United States last February in 
St. Thomas’s Church, one of the oldest and 
On a 
list of the sustaining members of the society 


wealthiest churches in New York. 


which rendered it were enrolled the names 
of such men as Andrew Carnegie, J. Pier- 
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pont Morgan, Bishop Potter and others of 
equal prominence. 

When Coleridge-Taylor visited the White 
House and President Roosevelt saw him for 
the first time, he is said to have exclaimed 
in surprise‘ ‘‘ Why, you are only a boy.” 
That is precisely the impression the great 
composer makes upon everbody who meets 
him. Although he is twenty-nine, he looks 
like a boy in his teens. One cannot talk 
with him long, however, without discover- 
ing that his mental faculties are mature and 
his fund of information great. A more 
modest and unassuming man than Coleridge- 
Taylor it would be exceedingly hard to find. 
And he is as affable and kindly of manner 
as he is modest. One thing he will not do, 
however; he says he will not, because he 
cannot. He absolutely refuses to make a 
speech on any occasion for anybody about 
anything. In reply to a speech made by a 
young girl in the colored high school of 
Washington, who presented him with a 
beautiful, silver-tipped haton made from the 
wood of a tree which grew upon the illus- 
trious Frederick Douglas's estate, he said: 
‘‘T tried to make a speech in England once 
When I 
was half way through with it, I broke down. 
And so, it would be utterly impossible for 
me to make a speech at ten o’clock in the 


” 


at eight o’clock in the evening. 


morning.’’ Then he sat down. 


Something 
occurred a short while after that, which 
made him burst forth into speech, in spite 
of himself. The 500 pupils in the colored 
high school sang half a dozen choruses, 
which pleased him so much that he could 
not refrain from complimenting them and 
their director, Miss Harriette Gibbs. ‘‘I 
am delighted with your singing,’’ he said. 
**Tam sure one could not hear such singing 
from pupils of your age in all England.”’ 

In appearance Mr. Coleridge-Taylor re- 
sembles his African father rather than his 
English mother, for his complexion is 
brown and there is a decided curl to his hair. 


His features are fine, however, and his 
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countenance is very pleasing indeed. In 
stature he is medium and is a bit thin. 

Mrs. Coleridge-Taylor is an intelligent, 
amiable English woman with an unusually 
fine voice. Young Hiawatha is just four 
years old, as perfect and handsome a speci- 
men of boyhood as one would care to see, 
and his little sister, who is a blonde by the 
way, is just two. 

If the Coleride-Taylor concerts proved 
one thing more than another, it is that 
there is no musical Parnassus too lofty or 
too steep for colored people to scale. By 
some it has been established as an axiom 
that the colored man’s musical ability is 
limited to his skill in rattling bones, pick- 
ing the banjo and twanging the guitar. But 
Coleridge-Taylor’s marvellous  achieve- 
ments prove beyond a doubt that the colored 
man’s ability has been greatly underesti- 
mated. 

In decreeing that this genius should be 
born in England, the fates that spun the 
threads of Coleridge-Taylor’s life were very 
kind indeed. In Great Britain his color 
constitutes no barrier to success. Since his 
genius first revealed itself to the musicians 
of his native land, he has had the same en- 
couragement and incentive to develop his 
talents and press toward the highest possi- 


ble mark that a white man under similar 
Since his 
first great composition was produced at the 


circumstances would have had. 


North Staffordshire Festival five years, ago, 
he has been invited to contribute something 
to every succeeding event of the kind. And 
he has accepted the invitation. 

Just before Coleridge-Taylor left England 
for America he was elected by an over- 
whelming majority conductor of the Handel 
Society, which next to the Royal Choral 
Society, is the oldest, wealthiest and most 
important musical organization in England. 
Naturally there were many musicians with 
years of service to their credit and of pure, 
unadulterated English extraction who as- 
piredtothis great honor. The fact that this 
coveted and inportant position was given to 
a man, who is hardly more than a youth 
and who is half African, at that, speaks 
volumes for his genius and the confidence 
in his ability which the English musicians 
repose. 

Coleridge-Taylor is not thirty years old, 
as has been said, and yet he has undoubt- 
edly written works which will be immortal. 
His future, therefore, is very bright indeed. 
What may we not expect him to contribute 
to his art in years that are to come? 
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Our Symposium 


A Note of Introduction to Our Contributors 


It had been the hope of the editors of THE Vorcr to have contributions from repre- 
sentative white men as well as those of the race. We recognize that there is no color in 
thought, and that along the byways of truth, righteousness and pure thought the best 
people of the land are agreed. We believe in the republic of thought. We believe that 
only those who are actuated by the spirit of fair play and who seek for the truth in all 
of its bearings upon the many problems that vex our nation should become citizens of 
that republic. 

We present to our readers in this issue ‘‘ Messages’’ from men on both sides of the 
color line. Such writers of the race as Drs. DuBois and Council are well known among 
us as seers upon the wall. We also present to our readers the strong and clean brotherly 
articles from Bishop Warren H. Candler, LL. D., Dr. H. S. Bradley of Trinity M. E. 
Church, South, and Dr. W. W. Landrum, pastor of First Baptist Church, all of this city ; 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, LL. D., editor of the /rdependent, New York City, and Judge 
Emory Speer, of Macon, Ga., are the white men out of the city who contribute to this 
number. 

It is not remarkable that all these writers from the South and from the North, white 
and black, should be moved by the one spirit to help bring this Ethiopian race to a full 
realization of its mission and duty. It is gratifying, however, to be able to bring together 
their leaders in the aggressive movement for the betterment of the race and for bringing 
about a better understanding between them. Our contention has been all along that in- 
stead of opening the barrooms and gambling hells for low and beastial commingling of 
the lowest elements of the two races, let the best elements of both once in awhile get to- 
gether, compare notes, shake hands and join hearts, bring and put forth plans to root out 
evil, encourage the good, establish righteousness and bring in the kingdom of peace and 
brotherhood. 

From among the able men of the Negro race we have secured messages from repre- 
sentatives of two different schools of thought. DuBois is no smooth-tongued compro- 
miser. He believes in justice, exact justice to the race, and says so. He believes that 
what is good for the white man is good for the black man—in education, in government 
and in everything—and he says so boldly and fearlessly. Mr. Council is at the head of 
one of the great industrial schools of the South and is generally conciliatory. He would 
probably be heard more readily among the Southern whites than Mr. DuBois. We had 
also planned to have Dr. Booker T. Washington contribute to this number. He prom- 
ised us an article, but so far it has failed to come. 

The white men who have contributed to this number are representative in their way. 
Dr. Hayes Ward, editor of the New York /ndefendent, is one of the best known white 
men of the North. Judge Speer is a Southern man of very liberal ideas, and he is doing 
what he can to propogate those ideas. Bishop Candler stands high in his church and is 
known and respected for his abhorrence of lawlessness. Dr. Landrum and Dr. Bradley 
are two white ministers of Atlanta who are loved and respected by the colored people of 
Georgia. They are fearless gospel preachers. They have time and again emphasized 
the golden rule to the white people as applying to their race in dealing with the black 
man as well as with the white man. ‘These are the men who send greetings to the Negro 
race of the twentieth century. 








A Message to the Negro Race 
Of the Twentieth Century 


By Bishop Warren A, Candler 


BISHOP W. A. CANDLER 
Widely known for his host'lity to lynching 


I have been requested to write a_ brief 
paper on the subject suggested by the fore- 
going head line. 

Let me say, in the outset, that I cannot 
reach with any message the Negro race. 
The majority of that race still live in Africa- 
cut off by distance, ignorance, and barba- 
rism from any knowledge of what I, or any 
one else, may say in America. I cannot 
reach more than a very small part of the 
race in America. ‘The majority will never 
see what is printed in this paper, or in any 
other paper ; some who see will not read it, 
and many who read it will not heed it. But 
if a few hear and heed what is said, good 
will be done, and at last, there is no way to 
reach a race, or a world, except through 





the few souls who are wise and who care 
for the solemn duties of life. My message 
must, therefore, be to such an elect few, 
and most of them in the Southern States of 
the American Union. 

Another matter: There is nothing inthe 
twentieth century which makes the princi- 
ples of truth and duty different from what 
they have been in all the centuries which 
have passed and what they will be in all the 
years which are to come. The people in 
the twentieth century must serve the God 
of all the centuries and the eternities, and 
their responsibilities are the same in sub- 
stance as human responsibilities have been 
and will be forever. My concern is with 
duty, for that done all else will take care of 
itself, or rather God will take care of all 
else. 

Let me draw attention to the remarkable 
fact that the’ Negro is the only man, not 
white, who is permitted to naturalize and 
become a citizen of the United States. The 
Indian cannot ; the Chinese cannot; none, 
but the Negro, can. If this striking fact 


‘confers on him special honor, it also im- 


poses on him special duties. It is not 
necessary to inquire how this singling of 
him out for such a distinction came to pass. 
It is enough to say it was given him by 
white men and such preparation as he had 
and now has for such a distinction came to 
him from white men. He has fared better 
than the Indian. 


It should also be remarked that the Negro 
has had more done for him in the last three 
hundred years than has been done for any 
dependent race. There lies before me the 
report of the Tuskegee Institute for the 
year ending May 31, 1904. From that re- 
port I learn that the Institute has 98 build- 
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ings, 151 officers and instructors, an endow- 
ment fund of $1,030,553, and that its re- 
ceipts for the year were over $200,000. 
There is no college for whites in Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, or 
Arkansas which has had so much done for 
it. It is one of many, albeit the richest 
perhaps. The Southern whites have raised 
large sums for the common-school educa- 
tion of the Negro by taxing themselves, for 
the whites pay most of the taxes in the 
South. 

These facts should assure the Negro of 
the friendship of the white man for him, 
and they more than offset any argument to 
the contrary drawn from acts of violence 
by a small minority of the prejudiced and 
lawless. The best white people, North and 
South, wish the Negro to have a fair chance 
to be and to do the best for himself. 

(1) NowI have some words of advice, 
and the first is this: Let the Negro think 
more of his duties and less of his rights. 
In the United States all the people, white 
and black, think twice of their rights where 
they think once of their duties. Yet no 
man and no race every did much until it 
was absorbed in duty. And duty done, 
always in the end, secures to all of us, all 
the real rights we are entitled to. Every 
man has the right to do right, and there is 
no nobler right than that. 

(2) Let the Negro be himself and not 
somebody else. No man and no race ever 
comes to much who would rather be some- 
body else than himself or itself. 

I was on a sleeping car a few nights ago 
and heard a man—a man from the Northas 
it happened—criticizing the Negroes rather 
sharply. I ventured to interpose a few 
words of defense, and in the course of his 
reply he declared among other things that if 
he should advertise a soap that would 
straighten the hair and make white the skin 
of the Negroes he could sell tons of it every 
week of the world. If what he said was 
true, it is not very promising for the Negro. 
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It shows he wants that self-respect for his 
race which is necessary for the best inter- 
est of his people. Equally wanting in 
self-respect is the perpetual talk about what 
is called ‘‘ social equality.’’ God separates 
races for good ends, and God's ends are best 
accomplished by every race respecting itself 
too much to wish to be any other. 

The society which every race most needs 
is the best of its own, and when it breaks 
away from that, if its effort is at all suc- 
cessful, it cnly succeeds in mingling itself 
with the worst society of the race it seeks 
to obtrude upon. No good can come to any 
race by any such policy. 

(3) The presence and history of the Ne- 
gro in America is too great a fact to be 
without significance in the plans of God 
for the world. Africa has a claim on the 
children of Africa in the United States, and 
that claiin should be honored above all 
others. The Christian religion and the civ- 
ilization which it carries with it should be 
given to Africa, and the Negroes of Amer- 
ica should see that this is done shortly. 
What shall be said of a people which has 
received so much and refuses to give this 
much to its kindred beyond the sea ? 

May God bless the Negroes of my coun- 
try and make them a blessing. 


THINGS THAT NEVER DIE 
By Charles Dickens 
The memory of a clasping hand, 
The pressure of a kiss, 
And all the trifles sweet and frail, 
That make up love's first bliss : 
If with a firm unchanging faith, 
And holy trust and high, 


Those hands have clasped, those lips have met— 
These things shall never die. 


The cruel and the bitter word, 
That wounded as it fell; 
The chilling want of sympathy 
We feel, but never tell ; 
The hard repulse that chills the heart, 
Whose hopes were bounding high, 
In an unfading record kept— 
These things shall never die. 


we 


The Opportunity for an Object Lesson 


By Rev. H. S. Bradley, D. D. 





REV. DR. H. 8S. BRADLEY 
Pastor of Trinity M. E. Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


The words of friendly council which I 
offer, in response to an invitation from the 
editor of THE VoICcE OF THE NEGRO, are 
as frank and sincere as those which, week 
after week, I speak from my pulpit. Indeed 
I feel that there is hardly need that they be 
different. Our interests are one. That 
which blesses and saves the white man 
blesses and saves the black man. 

No doubt many of us feel that we have 
grievances. The conditions which confront 
us seem forbidding. It is right that we 
Should consider how we may attain the 
highest character, the truest success and the 
richest usefulness. 

The fault with most of the schemes pro- 


posed for relief is that they are superficial. 
If we would have the best advice we must 
turn to Jesus. 

The conditions in our time are like Para- 
dise as compared with the conditions in 
Palestine about A. D. 30, when Jesus began 
his public teaching. When the French 
revolution came the French peasants were 
paying $11 in taxes out of every $13 earned 
and taxes were levied with less justice in 
Palestine. Mark Anthony had given the 
customs receipts of Jericho to the Egyptian 
harlot, Cleopatra, and the publicans who 
farmed the taxes oppressed the people with- 
out mercy. 

Fortunes, proportionately vastly larger 
than the wealth of the Astors and Vander- 
bilts of today, were piled up at the expense 
of thousands of starvelings. 

Tiberius at Rome dealt out offices with 
a degree of favoritism and selfish villainy 
that Dick Croker would scorn to be guilty 
of. There was no ballot, no popular election. 
There was not even the semblace of relig- 
ious liberty. To think was to risk life. 
The hordes of unemployed filled the market 
places, but found no employers. Millions 
went to bed hungry every night. 

The piety, the patriotism and the pockets 
of the Jews had been outraged. Some of 
the more daring and desperate, like Barabbas, 
had taken to highway robbery and murder. 

Upon such a scene, whose hard lines we 
cannot even imagine, Jesus came. Thou- 
sands of eyes turned to Him, as thousands 
of eyes turned to Mirabeau in France or 
thousands of other eyes turned to Joseph 
Arch in England. 

Now look at Jesus as He sees the condi- 
tions, feels the yoke and opens his mouth 
to teach. He was in full sympathy with 
the working classes. He had served thirty 
years at the carpenter’s bench. He was in 
full sympathy with the patriots. No Jew 
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more loyal or loving breathed thea tmos- 
phere of Judea. He was in full sympathy 
with the spiritual reformers. Indeed, He 
went beyond even the most ardent. 

But listen to what Hesaid. His rlatform 
of reformation is found in His great open- 
ing address. In all the eight great planks 
of the platform He reiterates the principle, 
change yourselves. Never once did He say 
change your conditions, fight for your 
rights, resist the oppressor, raise a revolu- 
tion. Always His words were: ‘‘ Your 
conditions will be all right if you will get 
yourself right.’’ 

They refused to listen to him. 
raised the revolution. 


They 
It brought ruin in- 
comparably worse than that which it songht 
to remedy. When Titus marched back to 
Rome from Jerusalem the sun of Jewish 
national life The tenth 
legion marched through a forest of crosses 
upon every one of which hung a Jew. 

No wonder Jesus wept when they ap- 
proached the city of Jewish pride and saw 

they had 
made for 


had set forever. 


the impending peril. If 
known the things that peace, 
namely, the childlike spirit, meekness, hun 
ger and thirst for righteousness, mercy, 
purity of heart and gentleness, they had 
saved themselves and their nation. So, I 


only 


would say to the white man today, do you 
find your contact with the Negro unpleas- 
ant? Then change yourself ; there ‘is some- 
And to the Negro 
I would say, do you find your association 


with 


thing wrong with you. 


the white man unpleasant? Then, 
change yourself; there is something wrong 
with you. 

The great question that each one of us 
should ask himself is, ‘‘ How can I do the 
greatest good to the greatest number, re 
gardless of how I am appreciated ?’’ ‘‘ How 
can I be a benefactor not only to my own 
race, but more magnanimously to all men ?’’ 
‘*How can I bring the kingdom of peace 
and good will to pass on earth ?’’ 


Any man, white or black, who will an- 
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swer that question candidly, sincerely, hot 
estly, will find that the race problem ha 
lost its color and has grown dim in the lig! 
of a glorious opportunity to save humanity 
No :wo races in the history of the worl 
have had such an opportunity for mutal fo: 
bearance, sympathy, service and blessing < 
the whites and blacks in the South. I 
God’s name let us give an object lesson ¢ 
Christianity to the world ! 

It is a great pity that a few bad men « 
the white race and an equally small numbe 
of the black race should by their misco1 
duct and mouthings embittera million gox 
one I am d 
termined that they shall not do it. It is: 
for me to hate all Negro: 


people of both races. For 
unreasonable, 
because of the crimes of a few as it wou 
be for me to blow up the Chinese empi 
with dynamite because a Chinese laundr: 
man stole my collars. 

Let us not confuse the individual wit 
the race, but put character above color ar 
principle above pigment cells. Let ea 
individual determine to deserve the go 
will of the other race. 

I do not know anything that would ¢ 
farther towards making the peace and pro 
perity of our section than that we shou 
fall in love with our jobs. Dignify you 
work. No man ever did a good job th: 
felt that the work he was doing was beneat 
him. Is the work in which you are engage 
Doe 


the welfare of society depend upon it? If 


worth while ? Does it need to be done ? 
does, then you can afford to put your hea 
in it. Do not shirk your duty. Do mn 


task. We 


false distinctions in our country as to wh: 


scamp your have some ver 


is dignified labor and what isnot. Some ¢ 
us imagine that only preaching, and teacl 
ing, and practicing law and medicine a1 
dignified callings. But if one will get th 
right idea of work, these distinctions wi 
disappear. ‘The man who drives a garbag 
cart does a necessary thing. He helps t 
keep clean premises and clean streets; 41 











helps to prevent disease. He ministers to 
the physical and esthetic welfare of society. 
He is a public servant. If he puts his heart 
into it, he is a servant of God. 

There were two carts passing down the 
street one day. On the seat of the one sat 
a man with sullen visage and gruff voice. 
He seemed out of sorts with the whole 
world. He was driving a cart to the bone 
yard and dispised his job. Behind him, 
there came a second cart, upon the seat of 
which sat a driver, with sparkling eyes and 
beaming face and cheery voice. He also had 
a load of bones. But the second man was 
not going to the bone yard. He wastaking 
his bones toa museum where he expected 
to reconstruct the skelton of an extinct ani- 
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mal. He was happy. His heart was in 
his job. What was the difference in the 
two men? The first man had a more im- 
portant task than the second but he depised 
it. The second had put his heart, his soul, 
into his task and thereby glorified it. You 
can do the same with your own. Do you 
cook? Then, do your best to make the 
most skillful cook in town. Do you drive 
a garbage cart? Then, take pains to have 
the cleanest route in town. If you despise 
your job, men will despise the doer of the 
job. 

Whatever problem you have can be set- 
tled by industry, economy, sobriety, pa- 
tience, righteousness and love. 


A Northern Man’s Message 


Develop the Self-Respecting Element 


By William Hayes Ward, L.L.D. 


The editors of THr Vorcr or THE NE- 
GRO have asked me for ‘‘a message to the 
Negro race of the twentieth century.’’ I 
do not know that I havé any special mes- 
sage for the Negro other than what I would 
give, had I the right, to any other race. I 
am not in the habit of segregating races. 
I suppose the Lord deals with individuals 
andI prefer to dothesame ; further I donot 
know that there is a separate Negro race in 
this country, inasmuch as the gradation is 
so close between our various races. I sup- 
pose I understand, however, what is meant, 
and that by the Negro race it is meant to in- 
clude a multitude who are as much Cauca- 
sian as they are Negro, or even more. It 
is those who have been driven into what 
may be called caste to whom you invite me 
to speak. 

And first: ‘‘ What I say unto you I say 
unto all,’’ and what needs to be said over 
and over again—develop as far as possible 
the self-respecting element among the peo- 











WENDELL PHILLIPS 
He was a Staunch Leader in the Abolition Movement. 
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ple of your caste. This must be done by 
education, by religion, by industry and 
economy. Character tells, money talks. 
Steady industry and honest life are sure in 
the end to gain recognition. 

Second: I fear that the colored people 
of culture and education in the great work 
to develop themselves and to lift up the ig- 
norant members of their class by missions, 
schools, etc., have not found time to give 
proper attention to the control and suppres- 
sion of the more irresponsible and worth- 
less members of their caste. These are the 
ones that discredit the entire body. 
There should be an influence exerted which 
would be a very strong moral, if not phys- 
ical, force to close up the nests of depravity, 
which are to be found among colored peo- 
ple, especially in the cities. They should 
be regarded as the enemies of the race, the 
worst enemies they have. There is required 
a pretty forceful sort of mission work among 
them. I do not know how this is to be 
done, but I think it can be largely done 
through the influence of preachers,churches, 
teachers and leaders generally. Dives and 
drinking places should be cleaned out and 
means used to support the law, and where 
the law is ineffective to make it effective. 

Third : The colored people of intelligence 
should steadily resist, so far as can be done 
without too much offense, all infractions on 
their legal rights and laws which limit their 
equal civil rights. They cannot forcibly 
claim equal privileges where laws forbid it, 
but just so far as the letter of the law allows 
they should claim the right to be registered 
and to vote, and they should press the mat- 
ter that they secure honest registration. 
Every Negro} that has the right to vote 
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should seek the privilege of voting, and not 
be deterred by the expense of the poll tax 
or the trouble of securing his privilege. If 
his legal rights are denied him he should 
repeat the demand at every opportunity, 
and use all his influence to see that proper 
registrars are appointed. He should take 
pains at all local elections, so far as may be, 
to vote for the very best men and let it be 
seen that he is independent in such matters. 
In such elections he should not be afraid to 
vote for a man not of his party. 


Fourth: Negroes should be particularly 
careful to be obedient to the laws. I can 
imagine nothing more shocking than that 
Negroes should take part in the lynching 
of one of their own race. It justifies all 
lynching. All violence is to be sternly for- 
bidden. The only cases that would justify 
a Negro using violence are those which 
justify the white man, such as the manly 
protection of his own life or the honor of 
his women. 


But after all that can be said the sub- 
stance of it is character. If the white peo- 
ple of the South all had character and the 
Negroes all had character there would be no 
trouble. It is the vulgar, drunken, worth- 
less, ignorant white men and the same sort 
of colored men that make the fuss. The 
best white men in the South, as in the 
North, are your friends. They have not 
any too much courage of their opinions, 
but they are a growing element. It is the 
loud-mouthed, noisy Negroes who have 
never learned the quiet restraint of ladies 
and gentlemen that disgust the people. 
Claim your rights at every suitable oppor- 
tunity and derserve them. 





‘*T punish you, Browning, because I love 
you. But you are too young to understand 
what a mother’s loveis.’’ ‘‘Is it two soles 
with but a single thought ; two hands that 
beat as one?’’—Zife. 


‘‘Did you attend the opening perform- 
ance of that farce comedy?’’ ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
‘* Anything new there?’ ‘‘Some of the 
people in the audience appeared to be new ; 
they laughed at the jokes.’’—/hiladelphia 
Ledger. 

















Debit and Credit 


By W. E. Burghardt DuBois 


The American Negro 


.. In Account With ... 


The Year of Grace Nineteen Hundred and Four 


DEBIT 





1. To persistent disfranchisement of Negro voters in the South. 

2. To the spread of ‘‘Jim Crow’’ car legislation to Maryland together with at- 
tempts in Missouri and in various cities. 

3. To the lynching and burning of 100 or more unconvicted black men sus- 
pected of crime. 

4. Toa still threatening residuum of crime, poverty and ignorance among 
ourselves. 


5. To $3000 of ‘‘hush money’’ used to subsidize the Negro press in five lead- 
ing cities. 


CREDIT 


1. By a declaration of the Republican party against ‘‘special discrimination’’ 
in the elective franchise, emphasized by a plurality of two million votes. 

2. By a defense of Negro womanhood at Indianola and Negro manhood at 
Charleston, ratified by the votes of the greatest majority ever given a president. 

3. By the possession of over 12,000,000 acres of farm land. 

4. By the accumulation of at least $350,000,000 worth of property. 

5. By the elimination of 58 per cent. of our illiteracy since 1860. 

6. By a reduction of our death rate in cities by 12 per cent. during the last 
decade, and a general reduction throughout the land. 

7. By increased economic prosperity as shown by the 

(a) increase of housewives and decrease of women working in the fields. 

(b) decrease of farm laborers and increase of farmers. 

(c) increase of professional men, teachers, merchants, artisans, miners, 
salesmen and draymen. 

8. By an aroused race consciousness, in the face of which it is no longer pos- 
sible for any Negro to dare tellan American audience that Negroes ought not to 
vote until they are: perfect, ought not to complain of ‘‘Jim Crow’’ cars until they 
own railroads, or that they ought not to go to college until they are rich. 


To balance this account 
we need 
more courage, more patience 
less cowardice and venality 
and always 
Work, 
Work, 
Work. 














A Word to the Twentieth Century Negro 


By Kelly Miller 





PROF, KELLY MILLER 


The salvation of any overshadowed race 
will depend upon what they are rather than 
what they do, upon character more than 
enterprise, upon endurance rather than en- 
deavor. For the Negro race I regard the 
development of the moral nature as funda- 
mental and supreme. My advice to the 
Negro would be: 


1. Follow virtue, act righteously, observe 
the ten commandments, obey the law of 
the land and of the community where you 
live. Nothing but robust moral integrity 
can preserve a weak race in contact with a 
strong one. The value of virtue is abso- 
lute. Honesty, truthfulness, fidelity, chas- 
tity and sobriety can never fail of universal 
recognition and reward. ‘They are worth 
just as much to the simple as to the wise, 
to the rich as to the poor, to the black as 
to the white. We need never despair of 
the destiny of any people whose feet are 
tenoned and mortised in the granite founda- 
tion of truth and righteousness. On the 
other hand, if they forget the moral ele- 
ment, however showy may be their gifts 
and attainments, we have only to put our 
ears to the ground to hear ‘‘the muffled 


drum of fate, beating their funeral marches 
to the grave.’’ 

2. Exemplify the Christian religion. 
God has endowed you with meekness, hu- 
mility and forgiveness of spirit. Are you 
not the most striking illustration of that 
beatitude with a promise—‘‘ Blessed are 
the meek for they shall inherit the earth ?”’ 
You are here, in this western hemisphere, 
some twenty million strong, and are sure 
to inherit all that Aryan civilization con- 
tains. The red Indian struck back, but he 
strikes no more. He has been dispatched 
to the ‘Island of the Blessed,’’ where all 
feeble races will speedily go who, like Job’s 
wife, dare curse the white God and die. 
Those that suffer and are overborne have 
always moral and spiritual advantage_over 
their haughty oppressors. Reforms come 
from those who suffer and feel the need of 
them. Who knows but that you have been 
placed here to bring an arrogant world back 
to the simple teachings of the Son of God? 
The Anglo-Saxon is pitiably* deficient ‘in 
essential Christian graces. He never turns 
the other cheek except as a maneuver to 
smite the finishing blow. Humility and 
lowliness of spirit are alien to his nature. 
His god is power—his religion is gain. 
Did not your illiterate forbears, with clear 
spiritual discernment, say to the rapacious 
white lord of creation, ‘‘ You may have all 
the world, but give me Jesus?’’ The white 
man is bound to get the world, whether 
you consent or not. But he has no 
nopoly of spiritual gifts. The Negro is 
more apt to win in the race that is set be- 
fore him by following the precepts of Jesus 
than by joining the great white throng that 
bows down and worships at the shrine of 


the Almighty Dollar. 
3. Cultivate self respect. You should 
never accept the low estimate and spiteful 


mo- 
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treatment that evil men bestow upon you 
as a just measure of your inherent worth. 
You are as sheep among wolves. Do not 
try conclusions with the wolf, but at the 
same time do not let him overawe and 
cower your spirit. The spirit in modern 
civilization would ever and anon impress 
the Negro with a sense of his inferiority. 
Be not so impressed. Those who are really 
superior are least likely to make obtrusive 
display of their advantage. Present a man- 
ly attitude amid a brutal and outrageous 
display of power. Preserve that inner free- 
dom which ridicule, insult and cruel rebuff 
cannot reach. Do not be carried away by 
a swaggering and boastful optimism that is 
born of ignorance and sometimes, I fear, 
fostered by crafty design to deceive and 
mislead the simple. It is folly to imitate 
the savage who, drunk with the war-dance, 
temeriously faces modern artillery with 





FREDERICK DOUGLAS 


The Greatest Negro of modern times. He did much, 
both at home and abroad, to strike the shackles of slavery 
from his people 


his little bow and arrow. The development 
of ten centuries is more than that of forty 
years. The Negro belongs to a backward 
or belated race. If the Negro race is in its 
childhood, as Dr. Washington would say, 
the white race may be in its dotage. The 
backward class has not yet gained concrete 
equality of power. On the other hand, 
eschew that wailful, inane pessimism de- 
spised by God and man. The pessimist 
has never advanced this world one iota in 
the scale of progress. Sanity is the middle 
ground between exultant optimism, born of 
ignorance, and supine pessimism, begotten 
of cowardice and fear. Protest in manly 
fashion against outrage and wrong. You 
may be compelled to receive political and 
civic unrighteousness, but do not accept it 
with complaisaut acquiesence. The suf- 
ferer owes it to the oppressor, as well as to 
himself, to protest against oppression. It 
is due the wrong-doer to know that his 
deeds are iniquitous. 

Cultivate at least a negative race pride. 
Do not despise your own race and color. Is 
there any virtue in a white, black or yellow 
cuticle? They are all alike in the dark. It 
makes no difference when we are asleep. Is 
knowledge, culture, or spiritual serenity an 
attribute of skin or of the soul? In what 
single respect is the white race perfect? 
Have not the greatest evil-doers of the hu- 
man race been of that color? To be like 
somebody else is the low ambition of a little 
soul. A noble nature strives to become its 
best self, and to contribute to the sum total 
of human good whatever of worth with 
which it may be endowed. ‘The world 
adores Moses and Homer and Shakespeare, 
oblivious of the accident of race and colur, 
but because of the human soul touched 
with divine fire. When approached as to 
‘*social equality,’’ say to the white inter- 
locutor, ‘‘I do not think that any colored 
man will dine at your table without an in- 
vitation, and as he thinks you would prob- 
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ably spurn an invitation from him, he is 
not likely to extend it.’’ 


4. Beindustrious. Buy lands and houses 
and accumulate material goods. Pool your 
savings and s'art banks and stores and fac- 
tories, so as to give colored boys and girls 
an opportunity in the highest lines of work. 
If your work is of an humble grade, per- 
form it with all the skill and character at 
your command. Be faithful and diligent 
in little things. The material standard of 
civilization is advancing. Teach your chil- 
dren to acquire skill and deftness, in or out 
of school, in whatever line of work their 
hands find to do. Cultivate your farm with 
diligence and lay by your surplus earnings 
for the rainy day. Educate your children. 
It should be a disgrace to any parent to 
have his child grow up in ignorance. But 
do not put your trust in mammon. Mere 
money has never righted a wrong in all hu- 
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man history. The love of money is the 
root, and not the remedy of evil. 


5. Covet the best gifts. Encourage 
talent and genius to expand and exploit 
itself. Any race will be measured in the 
long run by the illustrious names it has 
produced, and not by its carpenters and 
bricklayers. Every boy should seek the 
highest line of service that his faculties and 
opportunities can command. You need not 
fear a plethora of philosophers ; there never 
was a dearth of fools. Reprobate that 
cheap philosophy which would keep Fred- 
erick Douglas in the shipyard, J. C. Price 
on the farm, Paul Laurence Dunbar at the 
elevator ropes, and Booker T. Washington 
in the coal mines. The mere acquisition 
of bread and butter has never been the 
aspiration of any people who have done 
anything worth while in the history of the 
human species. 





A Message to the Negro Race 


Of the Twentieth Century 
By W. H. Council 


Only the man whose intelligential suscep- 
tibility saw, in 1864, just forty years ago, 
the beginning of the free life of the Ameri- 
can Negro, can have anything like an ade- 
quate idea of the progress made by him. 
This progress is all the more wonderful 
when it is recognized as the refulgent rays 
of the sun bursting from the blackness of 
night without premonitory dawn. A glance 
over the gamut of the history of the human 
race fails to reveal anything like it. I re- 
peat, that there is nothing in the life of any 
other race or people, from the dawn of his- 
tory to the present day that is parallel to 
the development of the Negro race in the 
Southern States. How the Negro or his 
friends, conversant with the history of past 
nations, and the development of the Negro 
race in America, can now become pessimistic 


of the Negro’s future, is a problem that 
cannot be solved by men who have confi- 
dence in the accomplishment of pluck and 
energy and faith in God. 

Forty years ago, when a boy sixteen years 
of age, just out of slavery, I was not able 
to see a rift in the clouds, through which 
the King of Day smiled. It was dark, 
dark, dark! Nota Negro school house of 
any pretention, except at Fortress Monroe 
and a few points within Federal lines, in all 
the land! Asdark asthe brow of midnight! 
As black as the hinges of Hell! As black 
as the turbid current of Styx, so far as free- 
dom and the great blessings which it would 
bring to the race were concerned ! 

I looked abroad. I saw no Negro owner 
of the real estate; no Negro teachers, edu- 
cated preachers ; no lawyers, doctors, mer- 
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men to represent all out of the twenty-one 
characters for which he called: Frederick 
Douglas, and Langston, statesmen; A. A. 
[ Whitman, poet ; Father Tolton, priest, and 
> Payne and others ; Edmonia Lewis, sculp- 
5 tor, and Tanner, painter; Geo. W. Wil- 
| ljams, historian ; Price, orator ; Coleridge- 
> Taylor, musician; Lobengula, soldier; 
1 Scarborough and Blyden, linguists; D. H. 
t Williams physician ; Bishop Turner, phil- 
7 osopher ; and other who are becoming fa- 
t mous along lines of thought then unknown 
i to this interrogator. 
e In recent years, the opposition to Negro 
e development and advancement has not been 
n as sharp and discouraging as the let-alone 
n process. In other words, encouragement 
e from quarters which hitherto had been very 
e pronounced in our favor and from which 
e we had reason to expect encouragement, 
stopped almost suddenly. This may have 
WILLIAM LOYD GARRISON 
He died for the cause of freedom 
chants, nor others engaged in the higher 
industrial walks. ‘‘ But a change came over 
the spirit of my dream.’’ Now I look 
abroad over the land and I see the Negroes 
at engaged in nearly every one of the more 
i- than three hundred professions and occupa- 
id tions followed by the people of this country. 
In 1851, a book known as ‘‘ Negro-Ma- 
Ts nia,’’ published by a John Campbell, asks 
le these questions: ‘‘ In fine, have the woolly- 
oh headed races of men, ever produced one, 
k, even only one man, famous as either a law- 
of giver, statesman, poet, priest, painter, his- 
oe torian, orator, architect, musician, soldier, 
all engineer, navigator, astronomer, linguist, 
it! mathematician, anatomist or philosopher ; 
ck if they have let us know his name, when 
-e- he was born and where he flourished, the 
ild works he wrote and how, and when he died.”’ 
Passing over the names of illustrious Ne- 
ler groes in all the past, which were unknown MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
iw to that uninformed, prej udiced braggart, in Author of “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” a book that did more to shape 
ail forty years, the Negro race has produced sentiment for Emancipation than anything ever written 
+ 
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been a part of the plan of that great Intel- 
lectual Force, which stands behind all effort 
in human life. It may have been intended 
to throw the Negro upon his own resources 
in the great struggle among the peoples of 
the world for existence. At any rate the 
Negro has and is meeting it grandly. He 
has come to the conclusion that his salvation 
depends upon his own exertions. I think 
that, no doubt, his realization of this fact, 
is the fruitful source of the powerful ener- 
gies put forth and the heroic accomplish- 
ment by the young men of this decade. 
Never before in the history of the Negro 
race has there been put forth in any race 
such efforts for the racial advancement, and 
never before in the history of the race have 
we had stronger embriotic forces which 
plainly indicate a manhood developement 
that will accept the racial defeat, and capa- 
ble of surmounting all difficulties in and out 
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of the race. Therefore, in conclusion, I 
am justified in saying to my people through- 
out the length and breadth of this land, 
‘*Go forward.’’ 
land.’’ 

1. Hold on to God in all good faith. 

2. Get character. Get brains. Get dol- 
lars. They all count for something in any 
people. 

3. Press onward. Nille vestigia retrosum. 

4. Be true to the Negro race, and live. 
Try to unrace, and die. 

5. No race can rise above its womanhood. 
Our strong women must be upheld by 
strong men. 

6. Treat all other races fairly and justly. 
Help all. This is the best self-help. 

7. All seeming losses are race gains. 

8. We are only getting abiding strength ; 
and then we will come again, with greater 
power, and to stay. 


Go up and possess the 


A Message of Friendship 


By Rev. W. W. Landrum, D.D. 
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REV, DR, W. W. LANDRUM 


When I began to love the individual Ne- 
gro I can not tell. Memory does not reach 
farther back than the lap of my old black 
nurse, where I found myself in the long 
ago, loved and loving with a deathless 
affection. If there were no other reason 
why I should be kind to Negroes, gratitude 
toa race that produced such a character 
would be sufficient. It is usual with ante- 
bellum Southern gentlemen, I know, to re- 
call with chivalrous regard their old nurses, 
with their inexhaustible patience, gentle- 
ness and self-sacrifice. My commendation 
of mine is not conventional. She was in- 
deed a character of unusual strength, clear 
and unyielding in her moral convictions, 
and daily illustrating in her life the prin- 
ciples she taught the white and black chil- 
dren of the place. 


In my boyhood I taught a class in Sun- 
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day school composed of Negro children. 
During the early years of my ministry, not 
long after the Civil war, I was a voluntary 
and unpaid but enthusiastic professor in a 
developing Negro college which is now 
located in Atlanta. More recently I have 
been president of the Home Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, which 
cooperates with the National Baptist Con- 
vention (Negro) on terms of delightful 
harmony and absolute religious equality. 
With such a record behind me I may be 
allowed to say that I desire always to 
be numbered among the friends of my 
‘* brother in black.’’ Nor am I presump- 
tuous enough to claim superiority of affec- 
tion over the great majority of the Christian 
ministry. Never before within my recol- 
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lection, certainly never since the close of 
the Civil war, was there so deep an interest 
in the welfare of the colored man on the 
part of the Christians of the South, as there 
is today. The proofs are abundant and 
most gratifying ; and I wish to add that, 
in my judgment, no Southern man, Chris- 
tian or unchristian, of logical mind and 
wide outlook, for a moment fears the bogy 
of political domination or social equality on 
the part of the Negro. The politician’s 
cry to that effect has fallen into innocuous 
desuetude. 

The future of the Negro is as bright as 
the promises of God. Let me send you 
this word of cheer: Look up, not down ; 
forward, not backward. Trust and do 
right, and all will be well. 


Judge Speer on Even Handed Justice 


We addressed a courteous letter to Judge 
Emory Speer of the United States Circuit 
Court, asking for a message to the race. 
His position on the equality of all citizens 
before the law, and his elevated and force- 
ful addresses in favor of law and order and 
in favor of fair trial, make his words read- 
able to the vast majority of right thinking 
men. We give below his letter explaining 
why he did not send the contribution in 
time for this issue, and also excerpts from 
his address for the grand jury at Savannah, 
Ga., which he sent us. 

These excerpts are in the line of the 
usual manly and vigorous addresses of this 
fair minded judge. The best thinking men 
and women of the race can well afford to 
stand up and be counted with such men 
who contend for fair play to every man, or 
in the words of the strenuous man in Wash- 
ington, ‘‘a square deal to every man,”’ 


CHAMBERS UNITED STATEs JUDGE, 
SAVANNAH, GA, 
Dr. J. W. E. BOWEN, 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
SouTH ATLANTA, GA. 


DEAR DR. BOWEN :—I regret very much that my 
constant engagements prevented a timely reply to 
your polite letter of the 9th ultimo asking me to- 
contribute an article for the VOICE OF THE NEGRO. 
This has been wholly impossible. My exacting 
duties have indeed prevented me from attending to 
my correspondence other than that strictly official. 
I venture, however, to send you enclosed the full 
text of my remarks to the grand jury of the United 
States District Court at this place on the 28th ulti- 
mo. From this you will discover, I think, that I 
am and have been for many years working steadily 
to secure exact and even handed justice for all our: 
citizens, without regard to race orcolor. You will: 
also be pleased to know that my views meet with. 
universal approbation so far as I know, in this en- 
lightened city. This is especially apparent in an 
editorial in the Savannah Morning News, which ¥. 
also send. : 

Regretting my inability to serve you as request~ 
ed, I remain with best wishes, 


Very respectfully yours, 
EMORY SPEER. 
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SOLVING RACE PROBLEM. 

Excerpts from Judge Speer’s charge to the grand 
jury at Savannah, Ga., on November 28 : 

‘*It is obvious that in the limitations of an occa- 
sion like this I can suggest the narrowest outline 
only, of conclusions evoked by many hours of so- 
licitious and anxious thought. 

‘*T have been long convinced that the race prob- 
lem can only be solved by the long process of 
time, and only then in a manner consistent with 
the teachings of humanity, civilization and religion 
by the steady, effective and righteous enforcement 
of the law. We cannot deport these people. Could 
we send them forth as the Huguenots were driven 
from France, or the Moors from Spain, the young- 
est person within the sound of my voice would not 
live to witness a recovery from the industrial pros- 
tration which would afflict the Southern States. 

‘*We contemplate an impossibility. The Negro 
is here and he is here to remain for centuries after 
you and I and our children shall have perhaps lost 
interest in the problems of this transitory life. It 
is then, in the epigram of Mr. Cleveland, ‘a con- 
dition and not a theory, which confronts us.’ 

‘* Let us then, inquire if we Southern men of the 
present generation are not making the gravest mis- 
takes in our handling and management of these 
black men who live among us, and on whose labor 
our industrial fabric so largely depends. In the 
first place, do we not treat the Negro, as a Negro, 
without regard to those distinctions among them 
which really exist, and which their better classes 
are striving ever to make more distinct? Now, we 
who were reared among the Negroes, on reflec- 
tion I think will concede that there are far greater 
differences among them than there are among our 
white population. 

‘*Ts it not true, then, that we have no adequate 
provision for the arrest of criminals? 

‘*Ts it not true that our criminal procedure seems 


A traveling man found a hair in his order 
of honey at Muscotah (Kan.) hotel and 
complained to the landlord about it. ‘‘I 
can’t help it,’’ the landlord replied. ‘‘I 
bought it for combed honey.’’—Aansas 
City Star. 


0 
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designed for the benefit of the prisoner or his 
counsel, and is it not also true that by a careless 
and cruel system of penology, applied to those 
guilty merely of misbehaviors or indecencies, we 
are manufacturing by the thousands criminals of 
the deepest dye, and this by the local chain-gangs, 
which are used not merely for the punishment or 
the betterment of convicts, but for the selfish gains 
of individuals and municipalities? 

‘* Have we not a widespread system of involun- 
tary servitude, not for crime, but for misbehavior, 
and is it not true that when a prisoner who, for 
disorderly conduct or some minor municipal of- 
fense, is matriculated into the local chaingang, 
with its infamous and degrading punishment, with 
its horrible associations, its manacles and stripes, 
that however unformed his character previously, 
however kindly his nature, he graduates therefrom 
a hardened criminal, an enemy to society, a brute 
without discourse of reason? 

‘*T further believe that if the law-respecting ele- 
ments among the white people should unite and 
give assurance to the better elements among the 
Negroes that in all cases the Negro accused of 
crime should only be punished in accordance with 
the law of the land, that thousands of them would 
aid their white friends in the most effective 
manner. 

‘*In view of the distressing and alarming con- 
ditions which have existed in some localities, 
would it not be well for the law-respecting mem- 
bers of the community to form law and order 
leagues and give guarantees of this sort and invite 
the cooperation of such Negroes as are well known 
to live decent lives, who are securing homes of 
their own, who are attempting the education of 
their children and who are struggling the best 
they can with their limited opportunities to be- 
come good citizens and to lift themselves and their 
families to better conditions of life?’ 


SLANG ILLUSTRATED.—Senior (conclud- 
ing argument)—And if that’s not so I’ll 
eat my shirt. 

Junior—Aw, now, don’t chew the rag.— 
Columbia Jester. 














PRESIDENT ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


He issued the Emancipation Proclamation that forever ended human slavery in America. 
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LINCOLN 


By JAMES D. CORROTHERS 


I 


PON a flatboat, floating with the tide 
Of a great river, a young boatman stands, 
Lofty’ of brow; great-hearted; in his hands 
-An oar to steer his craft. On either side 
Of the broad river, sees he, stretching wide, 
The waving corn fields and the cotton lands 
Where slaves toil in the sun. One whose commands 
They do, rides, whip in hand, with brutal pride, 
And smites, with bloody, lacerating rod, 
Their naked backs ’till crimson shows. “Oh, God!” 
Cries the tall woodsman, “if thou hast a plan 
To free these bondmen, hath the earth a son 
To execute it, Father---even One ?’’ 
God's angel whispered: “Aye! thoy art the man.”’ 


Il 


In after years a mighty statesman stood 

Where two roads parted, pondering the way. 

Over one road the seeming light of day 
Streamed; dark the next road looked, and little good.--- 
The roads were Self and Human Brotherhood. 

Self wound thro’ scenes of glory, bright and gay, 

While Brotherhood’s high lights seemed ashen gray. 
He might have chosen as a mortal would, 

But for a vision sent him from above: 
cAgain he heard the bondmen’s wailing cry 

In white fields stretching by a river dim; 

Again God’s angel came to plead with him. 
Knowing it meant, perchance, that he must die, 

He turned from Self to Brotherhood and Love. 








The Welding of the Link 


By Gardner Goldsby 


CHAPTER I. 


AND THAT WAS MY SISTER! 





SOJOURN of six or eight weeks 
at the Monte Sano Hotel, a 
favorite Southern winter resort, 
changed the current of Louisa 
Cranston’s life. I will not go 
so far as to say that if she could 
have foreseen the end from the 
beginning she never would have 
accompanied her mother on the trip to the 
salubrious Sand Hills in the Eastern part 
of Georgia, where the hotel was situated, 
but I will say that that one visit set in mo- 
tion a series of influences which were des- 
tined, so it seemed, to play an important 
part in the history of her subsequent life. 

Louisa’s mother had been advised by the 











family physician that a short stay at the 
Monte Sano Hotel, or thereabout, might 
prove to be helpful to herself, suffering, as 
she was, from some form of invalidism. 
What was natural than that Mrs. 
Cranston should desire her only daughter, 
Louisa, to accompany her on this trip? 


more 


Only a few months previously Louisa had 
completed the academic course in a famous 
Southern female seminary, and, for the first 
time in four long years, was spending the 
winter at home. 
little hill 
North Georgia was 


Already her life in the 
town among the mountains of 
becoming dull and 
prosaic, and inwardly she hailed with de- 
light the suggestion of the family physician, 
although, if the truth must be spoken, she 
was somewhat guarded in expressing her 
own thoughts about the proposed change, 
for she well knew that her brother, Ned 
Cranston, who was the recognized head of 
the house, the father having long since 
passed to his reward, was a man of many 


whims, and was governed more by caprice 


than by common sense. Being an only 
son, Ned had been petted and coddied so 
much that he acted nearly all the time like 
aspoilt child, and it had long been the 
habit of his mother and sister to humor him 
in all things. And though he had now 
grown to manhood’s estate, and though he 
was arising young attorney at the Rabun 
county bar, and though he had already 
represented his district for two years in the 
State Legislature, he had not yet unlearned 
the peevishness of his childhood’s happy 
days. Family feeling among these three— 
mother, sister and brother—was strong, 
and it was not in Louisa’s mind to be the 
author of the slightest disaffection. And 
though she had openly done nothing to in- 
fluence his decision, it was a high day in 
her life when Ned gave his consent to the 
family physician’s plan. 

Five or six weeks after Mrs. Cranston 
and Louisa reached the sand hills, Ned 
Cranston came down mountain 
There was never any 
telling precisely what Ned would do, and 
so he had planned this little visit as a com- 
He 
found his mother comfortably seated in the 
Monte 
maid. 


from his 


home to visit them. 


plete surprise to his mother and sister. 


Sano sun parlor, attended by a 
When the customary greetings had 
been exchanged, he asked : 

‘Where's sister ?”’ 

‘‘She’s spending the day in Aiken with 
friends,’’ explained Mrs. Cranston. ‘Oh, 
you ought to see the darling child, Ned; 
she’s so happy, and she has made so many 
nice friends.’’ 

“Well, I guess I'll see her when she 
gets back—won’t I?’ was Ned’s 
‘* When will she return ?”’ 

**T guess she’ll be back by dark,’’ said 
Mrs. Cranston, ‘‘ but if she had known you 


were coming she would have been here to 


reply. 
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welcome you when you arrived. It’s just 
like you, though, to be always playing 
some trick upon us.”’ 

It was yet early in the day, and Ned 
lounged about the hotel for an hour or so, 
and then he announced to his mother that, 
as he had only two or three days to spare 
from his business, he would go down and 
take a look at the ancient city lying in the 
valley below. Promising to return early 
in the afternoon, he took his departure. 

He wandered aimlessly through the 
streets of the quaint and quiet city. Ordi- 
narily it was nut Ned’s way to take much 
interest in people or things about him; he 
was naturally restless—only today he found 
that quality reinforced by a certain and 
peculiar kind of nervousness which he was 
not able to Where 
What could be keeping her? 
those 


define was Louisa? 

Who were 
‘‘nice friends’’ his mother had men- 
Were they persons? 
Were they Northerners or Southerners? 
He had forgot to ask. ‘These, and kindred 
thoughts, troubled him, and, in the midst 
of his reflections, he wandered aimlessly on 
and on, without thinking or caring of other 
things. Even the rushing of a gigantic 
fire-engine down the broad thoroughfare 
failed to interrupt his reverie. 


tioned ? desirable 


Sometimes 
he answered these questions which he asked 
himself one way, sometimes another; but 
ever and anon he would come back to the 
thought that Louisa ought to have sur 
mised thai he would be there that day and 
ought to have remained at the hotel. It 
was a little Ned’s nature to expect that 
Louisa and his mother should know things 
about him that he had not told them. 

In this frame of mind he boarded a trol- 
ley car, marked ‘ which 
he had been told would take him across the 
river to 


‘ Augusta-Aiken,”’ 


was called 
Arriving there, he 
secured a comfortable chair and séated him- 
self on the huge piazza at the eastern end 
of the hotel. 


another resort which 


Hampton Heights. 


If we watch him as he does 
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so we shall perceive him to be a tall young 
man, of lean personage, clean face, long 
neck, with a mass of wavy brown hair, 
several locks of which were trained to fall 
upon his medium forehead. If we sit with 
him we shall see stretching before us on 
that balmy winter’s day a panorama of 
surpassing loveliness. There is the trolley- 
car struggling up the hill like a thing of 
life; there are the children with their 
nurses lolling about in the sunshine, and 
lovers sitting around on three or four well- 
made terraces which stretch for a hundred 
yards downwards to the serpentine village 
road ; yonder in the valley are the merry 
folk on the golf links; in the distance is 
the patient river wistfully wandering toward 
the sea, and spanned by four great iron 
bridges, two for foot passengers and vehicles 
and other two for steam locomotives ; lazy 
and tired-out old steamboats and other river 
craft are tied up at the wharves or gliding 
upon the still waters like so many swans; 
beyond is the grand old city, nestling in a 
peaceful valley, too humble or too proud to 
lift its head, scarce of people but secure in 
the possession of a score of gigantic mills 
and factories and a half-hundred churches : 
and far away, beyond all, and more than 
all, there are the green hills rising like 
mountain peaks. It is a magnificent view, 
well worth traveling miles to see, but it is 
very much to be doubted whether the 
beauty of it, the joyousness of it, entered 
into the soul of Ned Cranston. He changed 
his place a dozen times; he tried to smoke, 
but had no taste for it; he was seized with 
an inexplicable tendancy to fidget. 
‘‘Where is Aiken?’ he asked of a 
stranger who happened to be strolling by. 
Aiken was only sixteen miles away;; 
reached by trolley in one and one-half 
hours; one of the South’s oldest and best 
known winter resorts; each year it had its 
full quota of the New York smart set; 
great place—great place; everybody who 
is anybody goes to Aiken. All this infor- 
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mation was given by the voluble stranger 
whom Ned had addressed. ‘‘Surely,’’ 
Ned said to himself, when the man had 
passed on, ‘‘ Surely Louisa can’t be mixing 
up with these infernal Yankees!’’ He 
stood ; he drew a long breath; he looked 
towards Aiken—a little to his left; he 
strolled carelessly into the cafe ; he ordered 
a light luncheon—when it came he didn’t 
care to eat. It was growing late in the 
afternoon, but the time for Ned was pass- 
ing by little and little. A strange and 
ominous premonition kept sweeping 
through his mind. He left the cafe, bent 
on proceeding to Aiken. When he reached 
the free air, he suddenly changed his mind. 

‘*T hope I’m mistaken,’’ he said to him- 
self, as he boarded a trolley car for the re- 
turn trip. He repeated the expression over 
and over again on the way back to the 
Monte Sano. Just as the sun was going 
down he left the car at the hotel station. 
A few steps brought him to the main en- 
trance of the hostelry. It was a brilliant 
scene which presented itself to him there in 
the gathering twilight—the many colored 
lights in the rotunda, on the piazza, 
throughout the building, and in the yard; 
the flowing fountains, the music, the 
horses, the carriages and automobiles; and 
the gay people, men, women and children. 

‘*Good-night, Miss Cranston,’’ said a 
corpulent young man; ‘‘I shall hope to 
see you after dinner.’’ 

And a young lady at the head of the 
steps, in a man’s hat, with a whip in her 
hand, wearing a man’s collar and tie, with 
boots—yes, boots and baggy trousers, and 
a great long frock coat like a man’s, said 
sweetly : 

‘So good of you, Charles. Bye-bye! 

Ned Cranston was stricken with horror. 
It was his sister, then, who just the mo- 
ment before, riding man-fashion, came up 
on an imperial black horse, accompanied 
by a man on horseback who was precisely 
the same one that had just then called her 


by name; it was his sister who dismounted 
without assistance ; it was she who jumped 
nimbly up the stairs, bounding over two 
two or three flights at one clip; and it was 
she who had called out sweetly,‘* Bye-bye !"’ 

Staggering feebly up the stairs, Ned 
clutched at his head with both hands, and, 
with a muttered sigh, he said to himself: 

‘* My God, and that was my sister !’’ 

It was some little while before he re- 
gained his partial equilibrium. His first 
impulse was to leave the place immediately 
and return to his mountain home. But 
that would never do. His dear old mother 
must come in for some consideration. It 
wouldn't be fair to her for him to disappear 
mysteriously. Besides, it would be coward- 
ly for him to go away and leave the field to 
the young man, whoever he might be, with- 
out attempting to dispute his authority— 
and no, Cranston had ever been guilty of 
being a coward! No, he must stay. 
Wearily, he sought his mother. 

He found her in her own room, quietly 
knitting. Mrs. Cranston was a lovable old 
woman, and had a way, in spite of her 
affliction, of planning always to make 
somebody else happy. It was her chief de- 
light to make some little fancy thing—a 
bonnet, shawl, slippers, socks or stockings 
—and give or send, now one thing and now 
another, to her friends and loved ones. 

‘*You made a long visit, didn’t you?’’ 
she said as Ned entered the room. 

‘Ves, mother, I did; and I am sorry I 
remained away from you so long. I hope 
you've had a good day.’’ 

Ignoring Ned’s reference to herself, Mrs. 
Cranston replied : 

‘‘TLouisa has been back ‘or some little 
time, and she said that she was going to 
run around and find you as soon as she 
changed her clothes.”’ 

‘“‘T saw her when she came,’’ Ned an- 
swered, and turning the conversation more 
to his purpose he asked, ‘‘ Mother, who is 
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the fellow, Charles, that sister seems to 
know so well ?”’ 

‘“A\ very nice man, I assure you, Ned, 
though a Yankee. He has made it very 
pleasant for us in many ways. I think 
you'll like him.”’ 

Never !’’ said Ned, *‘ Never! as long as 
the red blood of the Cranston’s flows 
through my veins !’’ 

‘* But he isn’t the only one,’’ Mrs. Cran- 


‘ 


ston hastened tosay; ‘‘several of the young 
men here and many of the young ladies, 
too, seem to be very fond of Louisa. I 
don’t see how they could be otherwise; 
Louisa is such a nice girl. For my part, 
Ned, I’m glad she is having such a nice 
time.’’ 

‘* Yes, mother,’’ was Ned’s comment, as 
he painfully strove to measure his words, 
‘‘T want Louisa to have a good time, too, 
but it does seem to me that she should re- 
member that these Northern folk killed her 
father, and be above associating with 
them.”’ 

Mrs. Cranston was silent. 

Pretty soon Ned inquired : 

‘‘Ts it the custom here, mother—is it 
considered in good taste for young ladies to 
rig up like men and ride all over the world 
on horseback, man-fashion, with a gentle- 
man, without some kind of chaperon ?’’ 


»”) 
’ 


‘* Louisa says it is Mrs. Cranston re- 
plied. 

‘‘And with a man she hasn’t known for 
more than a week or two?’’ asked Ned, 
finding it difficult to control himself. 

Laying aside her work, Mrs. Cranston 
said : 

‘‘T should say from what I have seen of 
him that Mr, Stuyvesant is a most reliable 
and proper person, and besides I understand 
he is well connected.”’ 

‘Well, it might be right, according to 
some people’s standards, but—’’ the word 
caught in Ned’s throat. He shifted un- 
easily in his chair. In a short while he 
returnel to the charge and asked his 


mother if Charles Stuyvesant of New York 
was paying serious attention to Louisa. 
‘Long rides, moonlight walks, constant 
association, winter evenings spent together, 
and all that sort of thing—of course you 
know, mother, what theygmay lead to.’’ 

Mrs. Cranston appeared ‘somewhat fanx- 
ious, or, it may be, perturbed. Finally she 
ventured to say: 

‘Well, Ned, Louisa is the soul of honor; 
she will never do anything rash, and I’m 
sure she’ll take us into all her plans.’’ 

The reply which Ned Cranston would 
have made to this sally can never be known, 
for just at that point Louisa came into the 
room, smiling, radiant, beaming, the incar- 
nation of hope and love, the personification 
of good cheer. She was attired in a splen- 
did evening costume which comported well 
with her ample figure and her luxuriant 
wealth of golden hair. She had never 
seemed lovelier to her brother than at that 
moment. Charmingly overflowing was the 
warm and unaffected welcome which she 
gave Ned, and constantly repeating, ‘‘ You 
bad fellow, you!—You bad fellow, you !’’ 
she fell into his arms and smothered him 
with kisses. Ned blushed, and but for the 
terrible suspicion which he harbored in his 
breast, that bright moment may well have 
been for him one of perfect bliss. 

‘*Who’s your new mash?” he inquired, 
as soon as she released him. 

** Who was telling you ?’’ 

‘*T saw and heard for myself.’’ 

‘I might have known it. You have 
seen and known something of everything 
that ever happenedgunder the sun. I might 
have known it !’’ 

‘* No nonsense, sister ; what about Charles 
Stuyvesant ?”’ 

‘** He is a young and handsome New York 
millionaire—that’s what about him,’’ said 
Louisa with a smile. Then she added, 
‘**He’s a nice and jolly fellow.’’ 

** He may be as nice as pie-crust,’’ said 
Ned, ‘‘and as jolly asa tar, but he is—a— 
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a—Yankee, and that settles it with me!’’ 

For the moment Louisa was perplexed. 
She could not be mistaken, she at last 
thought; Ned was in earnest; but, as 
always, he must be humored. 

“Oh, Ned,’’ she said, advancing and 
resting one arm upon his shoulder, ‘‘I 
think you would like him ever so much— 
really I do.’ 

‘“What does it matter whether I like 
him or not ?’’ 

‘I’m sure he likes you; I’ve told him 
so much about you—I’ve talked you up to 
him so often that I know he likes you 
already.’’ 

‘*It doesn’t matter whether he likes me 
or not,’’ said Ned, ‘‘I hate him and his 
kind, and if I had known that you were 
going to be thrown in such easy contact 
with Northern scum, you never would have 
come here with my consent.’’ 

Mrs. Cranston had been a silent witness 
of this little tilt between Ned and [ouisa. 
She had been somewhat prepared for it, of 
course, by the questions which Ned had 
addressed to her before Louisa entered the 
room. But now that the interview was 
likely to take ati unpleasant turn, the kind- 
hearted old mother thought to put an end 
to it by some gentle word. But Louisa 
proved to be too quick for her. Without 
giving Mrs. Cranston a chance to speak, 
Louisa deliberately faced her brother, and 
not haughtily, not with defiance, but with 
passionate pleading in her voice, she said : 

‘* Ned, all Northern people are not brutes, 
and I am sure your opinion of them would 
undergo a radical change if you should ever 
happen to be thrown in ‘‘easy contact’’ 
with some of them whom I have the pleas- 
ure to know.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
NED CRANSTON ISSUES HIS ORDERS. 


Early the next morning Ned Cranston 
found himself in his mother’s room with a 
heavy heart and: with many forebodings. 


‘*Mother,’’ he said drearily, ‘‘we must 
leave this place. I have telegraphed Dr. 
Coe for instructions, ane he says that we 
may go to Jacksonville and spend a while 
until the season opens at Palm Beach. He 
thinks the winter is too severe for you to 
go back to North Georgia yet awhile. But 
we must leave here.’’ 

‘*Have you told Louisa?’’ asked Mrs. 
Cranston, true to her habit of thinking of 
others first. 

‘‘No; but I want you to tell her, and 
the sooner the better. It doesn't matter, 
mother, whether Louisa likes it or not 
must leave here, and it is for her good that 
I have decided upon this course."’ 

Upon inquiry, Mrs. Cranston learmcd 
that Ned had seen Charles Stuyvesant the 
night before, after he had left his mother 


and sister. Ned had come upon him talk- 
ing to some gentlemen in the smoking 
rooin, and, seating himself, Ned had 


caught some snatches of the conversat‘on. 
The whole talk of these gentlem: 
abusive of the South—of her manners, her 
customs, her institutions, her laws and 


people. Stuyvesant hims« 


If had openly 
denounced the lynching of Negroes; he 


also thought that 


Negro ought to be 
allowed to vote, and have the same political 
and civil rights that white men enjoyed ; 
he boldly declared that Southern white px o- 
ple were uncivilized—that they were a 
thousand years behind the times; and all 
that. Ned Cranston had heard these things 
and more, and he said to his mother: 

‘*The thought of sister’s falling in love 
with such a man has almost driven ime 
mad.’’ 

‘*Did he know that you were Louisa’s 
brother ?’’ inquired Mrs. Cranston. 

Ned did not know whether Stuyvesant 
knew or not ; he had not made the gentle- 
man’s acquaintance ; he was glad that he 
hadn’t met him; at any rate, he was cer- 
tain that he knew the man’s real senti- 
ments. ‘‘I know,’’ he said, ‘‘ that he isn't 
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fit to be the associate of any high-bred, 
loyal Southern girl. Tell sister we are to 
leave here tonight at 8 o’clock.’’ 

Mrs. Cranston left the room, going at 
once in search of Louisa. Ned also left, 
going—he knew not where. 

I do not know precisely in what words 
Mrs. Cranston told Louisa of Ned’s wishes 
and plans. I am not able to give the dia- 
logue which took place between them in 
the inner room, but I am quite sure that it 
was a memorable occasion. When Jim 
Parker, the colored hall-boy, returned from 
room No. 15, whither Charles Stuyvesant 
had sent him, he reported that Mrs. Cran- 
ston was in the room with the young lady, 
and that both of them were crying. Cry- 
ing is one of woman's favorite weapons. 
If she is happy, she cries; if she is sad, she 
cries! if in doubt whether she is 
happy or sad, she cries. But, on occasion, 
there is nothing that the average masculine 
lover would prefer to know than that the 
object of his fondest affections is bathed in 
tears. 


she is 


Tears are either a sign of weakness 
ora mark of strength; yet to the mascu- 
line lover they signify almost always abso- 
lute and unconditionai surrender. 
theless, Stuyvesant was somewhat discon- 
certed when he received the hall-boy’s in- 
formation. JTouisa had told him the night 
before that Ned was a peculiarly obstinate 


Never- 


and perverse man, though she did not con- 
ceal from him the fact that her brother had 
been for many long years the most con- 
spicuous person in her horizon; in fact she 
said he had been her guardian ever since 
the death of her father, which occurred 
many years previously when Louisa was a 
little girl. She had informed Stuyvesant 
likewise that her brother was a man of 
strong prejudices, and that he was a firm 
aud unequivocal hater of the North and 
alinost everything Northern. Her father, 
she said, was a Confederate soldier, and was 
stricken in battle at Gettysburg ; the wound 


iiade him a cripple for life, and he died 
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from the effects of it soon after the war 
ended. Constant attendance upon’ her 
father during all those years was what 
had undermined her mother’s health, and 
had caused her to be the physical and 
nervous wreck which she was. These 
things and others, she said, together with 
the results of the war, had intensified her 
brother’s hatred,. ‘*But,’’ Louisa ex- 
plained, ‘‘ he only hates the North collec- 
tively; he hates that section, you know, 
but there are many Northerners for whom, 
as individuals, I am sure he has a very high 
regard.”’ 


Stuyvesant had told her that he hoped 
that if she shared in the least her brother’s 
opinions that she would be willing, like her 
brother, to make an exception of some 
Northerners, as individuals. In some way, 
Louisa had parried this coy bit of love- 
making, little dreaming of what the mor- 
row would bring forth. She and Stuyves- 
ant had parted that night with the under- 
standing that Stuyvesant should have the 
opportunity of meeting her brother bright 
and early the next day. ‘‘I don’t think 
he’s in good humor tonight, or else I’d 
hunt him up now,’’ was Louisa’s way of 
postponing the formal introduction. 

It was not long after Louisa and Stuy- 
vesant parted when Ned strolled into the 
smoking room, and found Stuyvesant there 
in the company of other From 
Louisa’s minute description, it was possible 
for Stuyvesant to recognize Ned Cranston 
almost at sight. The reader is already 
aware of the subject of conversation in that 
smoking room on the night in question. 


men. 


Now, the next morning, when Stuyves- 
ant expected to get into closer touch with 
the young Southerner, the hall-boy comes 
and tells him that both of the women are 
upstairs crying. Stuyvesant became im- 
patient to know what was transpiring. He 
knew he would be certain to hear as soon 
as Jim Parker could find Louisa alone. By 
and by the explanation came. When Stuy- 
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vesant had finished reading Louisa’s note, 
he walked straight towards Ned Cranston, 
who was at that moment sitting in the 
reading room looking over a New York 
newspaper, and, halting before him, said: 

‘*Say, neighbor, why do you choose to 
make such an ass of yourself ?’’ 

‘‘ Who the hell are you?’’ asked Ned 
Cranston, rising and putting his hand to 
his hip-pocket. 

‘*That’s all right, my boy,’’ said Stuy- 
vesant, looking Ned straight in the eye, 
and placing his right hand on Ned’s shoul- 


der, 


that’s all right, my boy; no matter 


who lam. I know who you are, and I 
know what your game is. You're a 
coward—that's what you are—you proved 


it last night in the smoking room. I de- 
nounced you and your kind on purpose to 
see what you would say or do. You said 
nothing—you did nothing. This morning 
I have additional proof of your cowardice 
inthe fact that you are planning to take 
your sister away from here because you are 
afraid of me. I’m Charles Stuyvesant 


that’s who I am! Then removing his 
hand, Stuyvesant straightened up and 
asked, ‘‘Is that sufficiently explanatory ?’’ 


And there Stuyvesant stood—a Harvard 


athlete, broad-shouldered, with sharp, 
piercing eyes, a full face, richly sun- 
HIGHER CRITICISM 
By Silas X. Floyd 
Brothah Johnson, I’se been lis’nin’ 
At yo’ preachin’ in dis town 
And fur Goodniss’ sake I tell vou 
You mus’ turn yo’ preachin’ ‘roun’, 


‘Pears to me dat you ain't ’quaintid 
Wid de t’ings we uns like; 

Ef you wuz, I tell you, brothah, 
Quite a dif’ent note you'd strike. 


Ain’t I hyeahed you say in meetin’ 
Dat ol’ torment’s 4’7/in’ hot, 

An’ dah ain’t no place fur skatin’ 
Whar de worm dieth not ? 


Well, I tell you now we black folks 
Is all dead in love wid fiah, 

An’ de warmes’ sorter weathah 
Is de kind we all desiah. 


An’ you oughtah know, my brothah, 
Ef you wants to save a soul, 

You mus’ tell 'em in yo’ preachin’ 
Dat ol’ hell is mighty col’ / 
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tanned, a closely cropped moustache, a 
young man of thirty, weighing nearly two 
hundred pounds, and withal a splendid em- 
bodiment of moral and physical courage. 
There he facing Ned Cranston. 
What desperate chances will 
take ! 

Fortunately for him, Cranston seemed to 


stood, 


some 


men 


have been overcome by some sudden and 


before 


strange hypnotic influence. Long 
he had finished his short, sharp speech, 
Ned’s hand had ‘already fallen lim» from 


his hip pocket, and when Stuyvesait had 


ended his speech Cranston looked for all 
the world like a man who had been caught 
stealing and was looking for the first cl:ance 
to escape from his captor. 

Two or three men were attracted to the 
scene. Ned muttering something about 
somebody's being his sister, and it was 
none of the other man’s business what his 


plans were, and he also 


snld <on hinge 
aid Olle ining 


about seeing the man late1 After some 
parleying, the bystanders persuaded them 
to stop the quarrel, but in leaving Stuyves- 
ant looked back over his oulder and 
called out : 

‘All right young man, take her and go; 
but I'll follow you to the cuds of the 
earth !”’ 


Continued next month 


TO A LADY WITH BLUE EYES 
By Alice Ward Smith 
There's a pretty maid, but I’m afrai 
To give her name to vou 
She makes great pets of violets 


Oh, would that she’d pet me, too ! 


Once in her youth, to tell you the truth, 
When the violets she tried to smell, 
In some strange way, 


SO Saves Sav, 


In her eyes their colors fell. 


And these colors have staved, for they never fade, 
And when I saw her one tine, 

I straightway then just reached for my pen 
And tried to scribble a rhyme 


But my consonents all went back on me 
Four vowels deserted too ; 

And since A, E, I, O, each went astray, 
My heart is just filled up with U! 
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Our Anniversary 


Twelve months ago THE VOICE OF THE 
NEGRO began its modest career. ‘The edi- 
tors and publishers projected the enterprise 
after a careful study of the situation and a 
prolonged consideration of the ends to be 
served by sucha magazine with a multitude 
of justifying facts. We began with astrong 
purpose and a well defined policy to issue 
what has since become the leading maga- 
zine of the race on the continent. From 
the beginning we were able to enlist the co- 
operation of the best writers of the race. 
We say 


larse and far-reaching list of subscribers 


with pardonable pride, that the 


and the high standard taken by the maga- 
zine upon the economic, social and educa- 
tional questions of the day, and also its lite- 
rary position as the chief exponent of the 
best thought among the race, have con- 
firmed the wisdom of the projectors and is 
gratifying to our readers. 

The first editorial went forth under the 
‘First Words.”’ 
words will be found these two statements 


caption, Among these 


expressive of our purpose : 
‘ Positively the purpose of the editors and pub- 
lishers is to furnish an up-to-date, broad, sensible, 


Our pub- 
lishers are well known in the book-making world 


practical magazine for all the people. 


for first class typographical work and for clean, 
business-like and sound moral principles in their 


trade 


These qualifications guarantee that the 
magazine will be all that cultured taste will de- 
mand and superb skill can command. 

‘*In point of material, the management will be 
at pains to secure as contributors only those writers 
who have something to say and can say it in the 
best language of the day. It will guard well its 
colums that articles calculated to provoke rancor 
or intensify prejudice shall not be admitted. There 
is to be free, frank and full discussion by all con- 
tributors, and while the editorial management is 
not to be held responsible for the articles of the 
contributors, it will nevertheless pass judgment 
upon the literary character of each production and 
upon its subject matter, as to whether these will 
contribute to the growth of the magazine and 
whether they will supply a demand among our 
reading public.’’ 

That we have lived up to this pledge, our 
array of contributors selected from all parts 
of the nation, upon the multiplied questions 
of the day, will attest. 


Further, it is the full truth to add that, 


in point of variety of contribution, 


thoroughness of discussion and _ literary 
character of the articles, the literary outlay 
of THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO from North 
to South has been the best that the Negro 
race has ever produced, the equal to the 
best in other magazines of its grade and 
work, and has been unsurpassed by the best 
in any of the best. We have had articles 
by specialists in literature, art, science, 
politics, law, business and practical life. 
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These specialists—men and women—are 
recognized all over the land as thinkers and 
doers of high grade. In sum, we stand 
upon our record. 

Further, it is gratifying that our maga- 
zine is read by all classes and conditions of 
men. The standard magazines and daily 
papers of the nation, from Boston to Gal- 
veston, refer to us and quote from our 
columns. They declare with unanimity 
that the magazine is scholarly and up-to- 
date. We have had the conviction that 
there were such writers among the race, 
and we believed that if they were brought 
out regularly the standing of the race would 
be improved in the estimate of the thinking 
people of the land. 

We are also gratified with our steadily 
growing subscription list. We have a 
larger bona fide, paid up subscription list 
than any other Negro periodical in the 
land, newspaper or magazine, and that list 
is yrcater than many magazines published 
by the more favored race We believe that 
in another year we will begin to take our 
place along side some of the great maga- 
zines in point of subscription list. 

What of the future? First: 
a firm basis. Our publishers, Messrs. Her- 


we are upon 


tel, Jenkins & Co., are not new or inex 
perienced in the typographical art. They 
do not mean to go into any ‘‘wild cat 
schemes,’’ nor do they intend to wait until 
something turns up. They are turners-up 
of things and they propose to go into the 
market in another year and help the editors 
to place the magazine in the fore front. We 
shall take no backward step in the variety 
and thoroughness of our presentations on 
public questions. Our list of contributors 
has greatly lengthened, and we shall have 
contributors from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
the Isles of the Sea, as well as from every 
quarter of our great home country. Third- 
ly: the editors will maintain their inde- 
pendence as in the past year. We bow 
down to no gods of wood and stone; we 
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take off our hats to truth and nothing elsg. 
We respect principle and not policy. We 
shall contend in high, dignified and re- 
spectful, but forceful language, for all that 
belongs to the race as man, citizen, brother, 
In this effort we invite the cooperation of 
all lovers of truth and fair play, of all be- 
lievers in the brotherhood of man, and of 
all, of whatever hue and kith, who would 
see righteousness established and peace the 
permanent possession of our fair land. 





What is Justice to the Negro? 


First He must be counted in the basis 
of representation, but must be denied the 
prerogatives of voting for representatives 
or of representing any part of the complex 
constituency of the nation. 

Second He will be expected to obey 
the laws of his State, subject to severe pen- 
alty for violation of the same, but must not 
be given a voice in determining what these 
laws should be. 

Third : 


he hold any office, either by the suffrage of 


Under no consideration should 


the people of whom he forms a part or by 
appointment of the President of the nation. 
Fourth: Every Negro brought before 
the courts may he condemned to the South's 
modern slavery—peonage—without trial by 
jury. If he is tried by a jury, it shall be 
done not by a jury of his peers; yea that 
jury shall not contain even eve black man; 
that jury shall be composed of white men. 
His penalty shall be one of four: death by 
hanging, life imprisonment, peonage and 
Dante’s hell, over which is written in black 
letters, ‘‘ He who enters here leaves hope 
behind ;’’ the infamous Spanish Ingqui- 
sition, the South’s pet instrument for 
crushing the life out of a poor unfortunate 
petty thief, the notorious chain gang. 
Fifth: Fiually, justice to the Negro is 
not what the Christian teachings of the 
Bible demand for man and brother; nor is 


it what fundamental law in democracy re- 
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quires for citizen, tax-payer, contented 
laborer and a keeper of the law, but justice 
to the Negro means that which a certain 
class of white men think he ought to have, 
nothing more. 





A Message to the Race 


It is said that the worst form of vice is 
advice, but the number ready to practice 
this vice is constantly increasing. Daring 
to expose one’s self to the charge of this 
crime, we venture a suggestion to the race, 
hoping thereby to attract its attention to 
the weightier matters of the law. 

First, surrender no rights now enjoyed. 
The gifts of the gods should not be given 
up. Be these rights at the ballot or in 
trade, hold that fast which thou hast, that 
no man take thy crown. Abjure the con- 
tentious spirit, be modest, and even do not 
press into objectionable notice your view of 
your rights, but retain them as far as pos- 
sible and exercise them wisely and for the 
good of the community. 

In the next place the race should remem- 
ber that dear as rights are and sacredly as 
they are to be guarded, duty takes preemi- 
nence over rights. No man should clamor 
for rights when his duty has been neglected. 
No clamoring for rights has ever made a 
man or settled a problem, but the wise, 
steady, conscientious and persistent per- 
formance of duty under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances has won and enforced rights 
and has made men fit for large liberty. 
The rights of citizenship are determined by 
and based upon duty of citizenship. 

Home life is the supreme need of the 
hour. A vagabond and predatory people 
are a dangerous people ; they ‘produce the 
vagrants and the law-breakers of the day. 
An intelligent citizenry is made in a good 
home. Drive the Negro boys and girls 
from the streets into good homes for twenty 
years and the Southern iniquitous chain 
gang system dies. It is true that the lead- 
ers of the race direct the people to the 


necessity of acquiring homes as well as the 
work of building churches. Homes first, 
churches next. 

Educate! Educate! Educate ! 
the knowledge within reach. 
for the good of the race. 


Get all 
Then use it 


Let the best colored people remember the 
warning counsel of Mordecai to Esther: 
‘Think not with thyself that thou shalt 
escape in the kings house more than all the 
Jews.”’ 

Education, wealth, business standing and 
even high church relation on the part of the 
few cannot save them from the ignominy 
that is sure to come if they forget their 
less fortunate brethren. The best favored 
should remember that they owe a duty to 
the most ignorant, and they must be banded 
together to lift this load of ignorance from 
the mind of their people. It is their bur- 
den and not the white man’s. 

It is not out of place to suggest to the 
race that their greatest battles were fought 
not with shot and shell, nor even with the 
ballot or wealth, but they were fought on 
their knees. Therefore to your knees |! 

Freedom 
Hail January 1st, 1905! Forty-two years 
ago could be seen coming up from slavery 
them 
were broken in body but were of elastic 


four millions of blacks. Many of 


step and buoyant hope. The space of time 
is too short to take a reckoning, neverthe- 
less, the results attained prophesy large 
Up to this date all the facts 
concerning this formerly Hamite 
‘humorously care- 
less of the reputation of those prophets” 
who saw and prophesied nothing but woe 
for the race and woe for the nation. 
Among these dry bones, that are now the 
laughing stock of the school children, are 
these: the race will die in freedom ; it can- 
not perpetuate itself except in slavery; 
they cannot learn, their heads are too thick; 
they will never be able to care for them- 


possibilities. 
stupid 


have proved themselves 
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selves; they will wreck the government ; 
they will be a perpetual ward of the nation, 
etc., etc. 

But freedom came and the race is better 
and is better off in one week under this 
condition than it was in a decade of 
slavery. 

But the race must remember that free- 
dom does not mean license, and that liberty 
is not interchangable with libertinism. 
The highest gift of freedom is the preroga- 
tive to do right as interpreted by law and 
Christian conscience. 


Atlanta to the Front 


The Finance Committee of the City 
Council, cooperating with the Trustees of 
the Carnegie Library, have decided to ac- 
cept Mr. Carnegie’s gift of $10,000 to erect 
a library for the colored people. The terms 
of the gift require that the city shall fur- 
nish the ground and sustain the library by 
an appropriation of $1,000 a year. The 
Men’s Monday Club of the city began a 
discussion of this subject some time ago. 
They appointed a committee to confer with 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Library. The 
result of that conference was that the board 
laid the whole subject before Mr. Carnegie 
with the request that he make a special gift 
for this purpose. The club appointed Doc- 
tors H. H. Proctor, J. W. E. Bowen, and 
Prof. Jordan to appear before the com- 
mittee, and the committee unanimously 
recommends the acceptance of the gift. 

This step puts Atlanta in the lead as a 
Southern city in making*“every provision 
for the comfort and advancement of the 
race. It is another evidence of the oft re- 
peated statement that when the best white 
men and the best black men get together 
on any subject, they see eye to eye and 
there is never any friction. 

We hail this movement as a tightening 
of the links between the races and an assur- 
ance that we will find a safe and high 


ground for both to stand upon in the spirit 
of true brotherhood. 


The Negro and the Social Order 


The following communication was writ- 
ten by an independent and friendly person. 
He takes the editors of THE VoIcE to task 
for classing ‘‘Socialists’’ with other ob- 
noxious organizations. He thus addresses 
us : 


3428 TEXAS AVE., St. Louis, Mo., 
OCTOBER 25, ’04. 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
ATLANTA, GA. 

DEAR SIR :—I sent for a copy of your magazine 
last week ; by return mail I received a copy today. 
Glad to see your race represented by such a hand- 
some publication, although I do not agree with 
everything you say ; butthat isonly human. One 
thing struck me particularly severe, in your 
comment on Mr. Daniel Murray’s article entitled 
“*The Industrial Problem.’’ At the end of that 
article you comment thus: ‘‘Our advice to the 
race is, Do It. We are not Nihilists, Socialists, 
Anarchists or dynamiters; neither rioters, arson- 
ists or Labor Unionists.’’ Great heavens! You 
jumble Socialists, and Trade Unionists with Arson- 
ists, Nihilists, Anarchists, etc. Look into any 
dictionary and read up the definition of Socialism, 
and then reason; but even if the dictionaries de- 
fined Socialism in any other way than the way 
they do, it would not change a Socialist’s opinion. 

As a Socialist, I know that the only solution of 
the Industrial Problem is Socialism. Socialism 
will settle the industrial problem for blacks and 
whites, for the Auman race, and for all time. 
Socialism means to crystalize the teachings of 
Christianity, or, more broadly, to crystalize that 
which is good in all religious teachings, whether 
Christian, Mosaic or Pagan. The Socialist is in 
the same position in the industrial arena today 
that the Abolitionist was placed in, in his day, 
with this exception: The Abolitionist fought 
chattel slavery, the Socialist protests and is going 
to abolish ‘‘ wage slavery,’’ an advanced and ingen- 
ious method of a small minority fleecing a great 
majority of the human race, whether white, black 
or intermediate shades. 


I am glad to say that a great many of the Negro 
race are beginning to read up on Socialism, and 
you, Mr, Editor, must do the same, whether for or 
against it. The day is past where you can con- 
ststently class a Socialist as an Anarchist, Arsonist, 
or any kind of Hoorback. 


Your arraignment of Trades Unionists will not 
be endorsed by a great number of your own race€e 
Right here in this great city, the Trades Unions 
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have elevated the standard of living of thousands 
of Negroes. I have seen organized Negro hod- 
carriers raised from $1.75 per day to $5.00; ina 
great many other avocations I have seen them 
benefitted proportionately ; but for that, and all 
of that, I do not believe that the Trades Union can 
settle the industrial problem, any more than your 
own efforts in behalf of your race will settle the 
race question, notwithstanding that you pat Roose- 
velt on the back and he pats you back. 
does the with the Trade 
knows when to ‘let go;’’ 


Roosevelt 


same but 


Unionist, he 
put a pin there 

I would like to say a good deal more, but know 
ing that my little epistle is not ‘‘jollying,”’ 
ferred to condense it and let go easy. 


I pre 
Enclosed 
find price for one year’s subscription, 


Yours tor humanity, 


R. C. Gast. 
It was not our intention to associate 
** Socialists ’’ with ‘‘ Nihilists '’ and ‘‘ Dy- 


namiters.’’ We had in mind to bring out 
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the fact that the Negro is not allied with 
any organization that has brought upon 
itself the distrust of the public. Further, 
the group of organizations specified are not 
to be branded as being of the same origin 
It is 
true that in these latter davs ‘‘ Socialism,”’ 
as interpreted by Mr. Gast, maintains that 
its chief “40 


slavery.’’ But it is also true that many acts 


or as working along the same lines. 


purpose is abolish wage- 
of a disturbing character have been charged 
to We that, where it 
brings within its folds white and black to 
share the benefits of a redeemed society it 
We welcome 
law abiding society that 
the of 
masses and to lift the iron heel of prejudice 


Socialism believe 


is not deserving of blame 
any high class, 
condition the 


seeks to improve 


from the neck of the Negro race. 


Cr ‘ an Gc I a I I i OS Ce Ce Com Ce 


Did a Hegro Tnvent the Cotton Gin? « 








This may seem to be a s 


_ DG NMG™ Mo™ ) 


the cotton gin? We were sure until recently. 


invention of the cotton gin } 


worth a year’s subscription t 
In the same number W. E. 


The Negro.”’ 


be the only serial we will run for the year. 


PDI IO DO DOIG IE 


tion. 


) 
; 


lly Question to you. 
knows that the cotton gin was invented by Eli Whitney 
are you absolutely sure from all the historical facts at your command that Whitney invented ° 


of the Library of Congress is a recognized authority on Negro history. 
prehensive article in the February Number of our Magazine he will claim that the credit for the 


Murray presents what appears to be indubitable proof on the subject. 
to The Voice of The Negro. 


four papers on ‘‘The Beginnings and Endings of Human Slavery.”’ 
the question of slavery very thoroughly and in this series of articles covers the subject from 
remotest antiquity down to our own Civil War. 
secured for our readers at quite a little expense. 
February number and save these valuable papers. 
W. 5S. Scarborough contributes a rather illuminating article on 


“The Welding of The Link,’’ the story began in this number by Gardner Goldsby, will 


tory of our country and grows more interesting from chapter to chapter. 
for February Ned Cranston and Stuyvesant will interest us very much. 
story will be published at the end of the year in a book and will surely attract wide atten- 
We advise our readers to begin to save this story from the January number. 
number gets misplaced, we will supply it at ten cents a copy. 
The Voice of the Negro is only ten cents a copy, $1.00 a year. 
Mag zine at the expiration of your subscription. 


> 
You remark at once, ‘‘No. Everybody 
, a New England white man.’’ But / 
4 
But we doubt it seriously now. Daniel Murray : 
In an able and Com- 4 
elongs to a Negro slave of Mrs. General Nathaniel Greene. Mr. } 
This article alone is 4 
BURGHARDT DUBOIS contribntes the first of a series of } 
Mr. DuBois has studied Pp) 
x, 
These are very valuable papers and wer« : 
setter begin with Mr. Dubois with the A) 
m ° ° ° * 
“The Emancipation of J) 
fo) 
% 
The story covers some stirring times in the his- J 
In the instalment ,) 
This charming % 
If any ? 
\ 
We do not send the } 
Better renew today. f 
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By Silas X. Floyd 


A ROSEATE VIEW 


‘Well, Harrison,’’ said Billups to the long- 
haired poet, ‘‘ I don’t see much of you nowadays.”’ 
‘*Nope,’’ replied Harrison, ‘I’m quite busy.”’ 

‘* What are you doing these days?”’ Billups further 

inquired. 

‘Oh, I’m doing a little work for the magazines,”’ 
the poet said. 

“I should like to see some of your work,’’ said 
Harrison. ‘‘ Where may I find it?”’ 

‘“*T haven’t had any published as yet,’’ explained 
Harrison, ‘‘ but I don’t think I’ll have to wait long 
before I shall see something of mine in print. 
You see,’’ he said, as he proudly displayed a mass 
of rejection slips, ‘‘every time they write me they 
take time and pains to print their replies, and that 
shows, you know, that the editors must think a 
great deal of me!’’ 





GROSS DECEPTION 


Wistfully down the street she strolled, 
From side to side her eyes she rolled, 
Till far away her eyes she cast 

On the grateful form of a man at last. 


She smoothed her hair and she quickened her pace, 
Hoping she’d meet him face to face ; 
But when she reached him she felt awful sore: 


’T was a figure of wax in front of a store! 


A LESSON IN GRAMMAR 


‘* Freddie,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ what is the plural 
of man ?”’ 

‘* Men,’’ answered Freddie promptly. 

‘*Correct,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘ Now,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ what is the plural of chi/d?” 

‘* Twins,’’ was Freddie’s logical, though unex- 


pected, reply. 


AT THE ZOO 


Father and son, making the rounds of the Zo- 
ological gardens, paused before a cage containing 
a beautiful zebra. 

‘*Oh, papa,’’ exclaimed the little boy, ‘‘see that 


donkey with a baseball sweater on!’’ 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION 
The Sunday school teacher asked Annie McLaws 
the following question : 
‘“‘Annie, can you tell us why the way of the 
transgressor is hard?’’ 
**T don’t know,”’ replied the little girl innocent- 
ly, ‘‘ unless it is because it is traveled so much.’’ 





A READY-MADE EPITAPH 





To My Grandmother 


An example of Patience 
And also of Mirth, 

I wonder how fare you 
Deep in the earth. 


Of course, for your Patience 
There’s plenty to do, 
Awaiting the trumpet 
The long years through. 


But, Grandma, I wonder 
If deep in the earth 
You find any reason 
To keep up your Mirth! 





The Texas Eagle says: ‘‘ A local Negro 
preacher at the close of the sermon made 
an impressive pause, and then proceeded as 
follows: ‘I had found it necessary on ac- 
count ob de hard times an’ de general defi- 
ciency ob de hard circulatin’ mejum in con- 
nection wid this chu’ch t’ interduce ma new 
ottermatic collection box. It is so arranged 
that a half dollar or quartah falls on a red 
plush cushion without noise; a nickel will 
ring a small bell distinctually heard by de 
congregation, and a suspendah button, ma 
fellow mortals, will fiah off a pistol; so yo’ 
will gov’n yo’selves accordin’ly. Let de 
c’lection now p’ceed, wile I takes off ma 
hat an’ lines a hym!’’ 





Those Questions Again 


Bertie: ‘‘ Pa, a little stream is a stream- 
let, isn’t it ?’’ 

Pa: ‘* Yes, Bertie.”’ 

Bertie: ‘‘ Well, pa, is a cutlet a little cut, 
and a hamlet a little ham, and a gimlet a 
little gim. and a pamphlet a little pamph?’”’ 

Pa: ‘‘Oh, go away, Bertie; I want a 
little quiet.’’ 

Bertie: ‘‘ Well, why didn’t you say you 
wanted a quietlet ?’’— 77t- Bits. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


THE NEW YORK AGE 


EDITED BY T. THOMAS FORTUNE 


National Afro-American Journal 
of News and Opinion 


FORTUNE & PETERSON, Publishers 
4 Cedar Street, New York 





SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 PER ANNUM. TO CLERGY- 
MEN AND TEACHERS, $1.00 PER ANNUM 
i eseeemememnenanenneeianene 

@0@P The Age has a larger and stronger staff of 
special contributors than any other Race Newspa- 
per, among the number being Mrs, Mary Church 

errell, Prof. Roscoe Conkling Bruce, Mr. Thomas 
H. Malone, Mr. R. LeRoy Stokes, Miss Jessie For- 
tune, Mr. W. T. Menard, Mrs. Josephine B. Bruce, 
Prof. W. S. Scarborough. 


(08 Fiction will be a special feature of The Age 
during the ensuing year, when short stories will 
constantly appear. 

2B Our Women are to be entertained by 
special artitles on Club Work, Home Work, 
and the like, by the strongest women of the 
race. 


Sample copies sent on application. Address 


FORTUNE & PETERSON 
4 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 


MacVicar Hospital, 


Spelman 
Seminary 





Receives for treatment patients outside of 

the school, either from Atlanta or else- 

where. The costs are less than for treat- 

ment and medicine in one’s own home, and 

the best of ADVICE and CARE is given 
For full information 


address 


MISS HARRIET E. GILES, 


PRESIDENT 


SPELMAN SEMINARY .@ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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We will send, FREE OF CHARGE, to any one 
’ answering this advertisement a fine map*(about 
14X20 inches in size) showing the section of 
@ country directly concerned by the present bloody 


war between Russia and Japan. This map in- 
cludes map of Japan and Korea and Eastern 
China and that part of Russia in which any fighting can be done. Send two 2-cent 
stamps to cover cost of wrapping and mailing, and map will go forward AT ONCE. 


Read This: 


We pblish a magnificent line of beautiful maps including maps of U. S. and World and large 
scale maps of each State ; also a splendid line of large, bright religious charts. As quick, profit 
able sellers they have no equals in this country. WE WANT RELIABLE, PUSHING AGENTS 
IN EVERY COUNTY. BIGGEST COMMISSION EVER OFFERED ON STANDARD PUB- 
LICATIONS. IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY WRITE TO-DAY AND GET OUR TERMS 
AND PRICES. 


HUDGINS PUBLISHING CO., 


302 Hiser Building : 





Atlanta, Georgia 














A Southern 
Pacific Greeting 


Qh! how lovely it is to ride 
In a palace car so dignified, 
Lounging around in luxurious ease 








Building your castles as you please 
Unmolested ; no fumes to choke, 

Fyain of cinders, or grime of smoke ; 
Now-a-days people appreciate 

Every comfort small and great. 

FXeason compels you to understand 
Southern Pacific is best in the land. 


To Louisiana, Texas, Mexico and California. 


Special Homeseekers’ rates to Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona in December. Information cheerfully given. 


J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, Gen. Agent, 13 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 














A Tempting 
Proposition 





It is the Cook Book of today—Atlanta Journal. The only real Southern Cook Book—Atlanta{Constitution 


THE NEW 


Annie Dennis Cook Book 


Enlarged! Revised! Improved! 
Up-to-date ! 


Nearly ten thousand sold in Georgia alone. It is the standard authority where known. Cooking, 
canning, preserving, wine and jelly making. The records of the State Agricultural Society and other 
similar associations in Georgia show that Miss Annie Dennis has been awarded nearly ten thousand dol- 
lars in premiums upon her own handiwork and her cook book was made in response to the demand for 

















her methods, made upon her by all who saw her wonderful exhibits. 


Here Is Our Offer---It ls Two Books for the Price of One: 


The publishers have about 400 copies of the last edition in stock. They have in preparation a new 
edition. This new edition will have some recipes not in the other and all that the other has. One order 
calls for five thousand copies of this new edition. These 400 books must be sold before the others are 
sold or not at all. They are better than anything else in print in the shape of a cook book, but they will 


not sell by the side of a newer and better book which the edition now on the press will ,be. 


decided 


So we have 


TO GIVE THEM ALL AWAY 


Send us your order for one of the new edition. 


The price is $1.50 in boards, or $1.00 limp water- 


proof cloth. We will at once send you one of the present edition free and fill your order for the other as 
soon as they are ready, which will be only about two weeks from this date. Money must accompany the 
order in every instance and you must send it at once, as we cannot give the two books for the price of 


one when the supply is exhausted. 


Remember, we mail you at once one of the present edition, upon receipt of the money and your order 
for the new edition, and mail a copy of the new edition to you as soon as it is ready—thus giving you two 


books for the price of one. 


MUTUAL PUBLISHING C 


27 E.Hunter St. 
°° ATLANTA,GA 








TESTIMONIALS: 


MISS SAMMIE MORTON, Colquitt, Ga.: “I have 
used The New Annie Dennis Cook Book for a year and 
would not do without it for anything.” 

MRs. F.C. HALL, James, Ala.: ‘I will cheerfully 
recommend it to all lovers of good cooking,” | 
MRS, W.S BUSSAINE, Birmingham, Ala : “I like 
the Annie Dennis Cook Book because you do not have | 
to buy out a grocery store to cook w ith.’ 
MRS. W. C. WADE, Elko, Ga.: “I take pleasure 
in .sesom mending it to ‘all my friends.’ } 

MRS. J. B. GIRARDEAU, Thomaston, Ga. : “’Tisall 
rt he needs to bea good cook, if followed im plic- 
tl 

MRS. W. H. KILLEBREW, Montezuma, Ga.: “I 
find The New Annie Dennis Cook Book to be the best 
I have ever used. The recipes areso simple and eco- 
nomical, I don’t feel like I could be without it.” 

MRS. EDW. W. SCHAFFER, Toccoa, Ga.: “Iam 
more than pleased with my New Annie Dennis Cook | 

The recipes are so simply told that a child 


| 





can understand them and have no trouble in cooking.’ 

MRS. F.C. OWEN, Columbus, Ga.: “ lam delighted 
with The New Annie Dennis Cook Book. If I could 
not get another, this one could not be bought from me. 
It is the only true southern cook book published, and 
is worth its weight in gold to any housekeeper. It 
seems me that everything that could be or should be 
in a cook book is in this one.’ 

MRS. EMMA STOCKTON, Ansley, Texas: “ After 
five days’ trial of my New Annie Dennis Cook Book I 
call it the best I have ever seen.” 

MRS. LENORA REID, Eatonton, Ga.- “Iam de- 
lighted with The New Annie Dennis Cook Book. Don’t 
see how I managed to keep house heretofore without 


it. 

MRS. J. M. BUTT, College Park, Ga. ‘“ My daughter 
has used The Annie Dennis Cook for nearly twelve 
years. I liked it so well that I borrowed it and copied 
some of its recipes because it was sold by an agent 
and I could not find where to get one.”’ 


1000 AGFNTS WANTED. WRITE FOR TERMS. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: 3: North, East, South and West 
EXCELLENT SCHEDULES AND REDUCED RATES TO 
...ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION... 


J. C. BEAM, Dist.rict Passenger Agent, 
Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















Louisville @ Nashville Railroad 


BEST LINE TO THE 


West and North 
Northwest, South 
“” and Southwest 











For Cheap Rates and Information Relative to 
Texas, Indian Territory, OKlahoma, ArKansas, 
Missouri, Hansas, etc. 

WRITE TO 


jJ. G. HOLLENBECH, District Passenger Agent 


L. @N. R. R. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Makes Long, Rich, 
Glossy Hair 





IT POSITIVELY CURES 
Nervous headache in five minutes 
Bilious headache in five minutes; 
Neuralgia in tive minutes. 
Dandruff and diseases of the scalp; 
Prevents falling hair ard baldnesss; 
It should be used daily in place 
of the ordinary hair brush, 
hair washes and hair growers. 
Try it 30 days; if not found as 
represented, return it and 
money will be refanded. Price,ONE 
DOLLAR, postpaid. 





Dr. Geo. A. Scott,. 


Agents Wanted. :: 870 Broadway, N. ¥" 


ROOM 1. 


HOTEL MACEO 
213 West 53d Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 8c3 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Prop ietor. 








Orrice Hours: 
8:30 A. M. to 12 M.; 1 to §:30 P, M 


Res:ipence 273 
AvusBurRn Avenue 


Dr. James R. Porter 


‘IDENTIST 


49% Peachtree |. ‘ Atlanta, Georgia 








Cash for Your 


Real Estate or Business 


No matter where it is located, 
I CAN SELL IT FOR YOU. 


I have property and business opportunities for 
sale in all parrs of the country. If you want to 
buy or sell write me at once. 


E. C. BROWN, 


2123 Madison Ave. NEWPORT NEws, VA. 














One Year’s Subscription 


to the Voice of The Negro 
would certainly make a 
handsome Christmas Gift. 


=a Try It 


In answering these Advertisements please mention THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
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FRISCO SYSTEM 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 


Double Daily Trains 


—— BETWEEN —— : 


St. Louis and Chicago 





MORNING AND EVENING 


From LaSalle Street Station, Chicago, . . 9:50 a.m.—9:10p. m. 
From Union Sta. (Merchants Bridge) St. Louis, 9:30 a. m.—9:46 p. m. 


Morning or evening connection at both termini with lines diverging. 
Equipment entirely new and modern throughout. 

A DOUBLE-TRACK RAILWAY. 

Equipped with practical and approved safety appliances. 
Substantially constructed. 
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A STRONG, CLEAN, ABLE NEWSPAPER, VIGILANT IN THE SERVICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 
Representing Progressive New England. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Daily, (Morning) $8. Sunday, $2. Weekly, $1. 


The Republican strives constantly to become better, more interesting and more useful to its 
growing constituency. Its local and general news service is steadily improving. Its department 
of Outdoor Sports has been much expanded and is now one of the distinctive features of the paper. 
Its Literary department is well maintained at the high standard which it long ago attained. Music 
and the Drama both receive liberal attention and expert treatment. Women’s special interests are 
carefully and intelligently considered. 

The Republican’s Editorial page is recognized as one of the best in the country, and probably 
none other is so widely quoted. It represents independent and philosophic thought on the issues of 
the times. It stands for justice and the search for truth, It is a faithful and confident exponent of 
progressive democracy. 

Typographically The Republican is made clean and handsome for the comfort of its readers and 
advantage of its advertisers. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is attractively illustrated and is rich in excellent 
literary features. 

THE WEEHLY REPUBLICAN presents an intelligent, careful grouping of the 


best features of the Daily aud Sunday issues, including two pages of editorials, at a very small price. 





DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
Specimen copies of either Edition sent free on application. The Weekly Republican will be 
sent free for one month to any one who wishes to try it. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


. THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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BUY BICYCLES 


New and Second Hand 
$5.00 to $50.00 


Tires, Sundries and Repairs, Everything at Cut Prices. 


CASTLE BICYCLE CO. 


Gus. Castle, Manager, 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


AGENTS FOR BOOKS AND MAGAZINES SHOULD RIDE ONE OF OUR BICYCLES. 





Save this number of the 
Magazine. It contains the 
first five chapters of our 
serial for the year, ‘“THE 
WELDING OF THE 
LINK.” 





Sitting | 
Up 
Late 
at 


Night 


are the thous- 
ands now play- 


ing 





HILE 


The New Card Game. 


So immensely interesting. A game of real worth. Easy to 
learn. Not like any other. A decided novelty for yourfriends. 
Any number can play. Fun for youngand old. Third edition 
now ready. Everybody likesit. Price, 50c; Gilt edged, T5c. 
100 counters free. Sample card and rules sent free to anyone. 
From your dealers or sent postpaid by the publisher. 


\ Geo. B. Doan & Co. 306 Wabash Av. Chicago 
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Colored Ladies 





Profitable Home Employment. 5 to 10 
Dollars a Week made easily. Your own 
boss. No canvassing. Nocapital. Noth- 
ing to sell or buy. No deception. 
THE COLORED EXCHANGE 
10 ViCTORY 
2 Cent Stamp for Reply LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

















“Trail,’’ the Fox Hunt, 
Society’s latest parlor game 
Seven Games in One Pack 
3 scientific, 2 educational and 2 for humor and 
fun. Beautifully printed in 4 colors on finest si k- 
finished linen board. Different from all other 
games; easy to learn; enjoyed by old and young; 
interesting ard instructive; never grow tiresome. 
The best games with which to entertain, 
Plain, S0c.; Gilt Edge, 75c. 
Sold by all dealers, or mailed postpaid by 
COMBINATION CARD GAME Cc 
Atlanta, Georgia, a 
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For Good Honest Values 
soo BEA cee 


Clothing 


Go to the 


GUARANTEE CLOTHING CO. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY ON YOUR OVERCOAT 
OR SUIT IF YOU WILL GIVE US A CALL. 
See 
The Guarantee Clothing Co. 


8 and 10 Peachtree St 
On the Viaduct. 
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HNOXVILLE COLLEGE 








Knoxville College offers the following courses :—Classical, Scientific, Normal, Theological, Music, Common School, Mechani- 
eal, Agricultural, and various industrial departments. Faculty, foremen and officers number thirty. Enrollment of students 
for the last year was 477, coming from 22 States and Central America. The location is one of the most desirable in the 
South,—healthful, convenient of access and beautiful. Buildings are Steam Heated and Electric Lighted. Self help offered 
through Industrial Departments. Fall Term opens Sept. 28, 1904. Expenses for Board, Fuel, Light, Furnished Room only 
$6.85 a month. For further information, catalogue, etc., write the President, R. W. McGRANAHAN, D. D., Knoxville, Tenn. 











JAMES H. JONES 
PRACTICAL TAILOR 


Suits made to order. 
Pants a specialty. 
Cleaning, altering and repairing. 


30 1-2 E. Alabama St. Bell Phone 3912. 





WANTED:—Active Agents Wanted—Men, Women 
Boys and Girls. For particulars apply to 
OweENs & HALEY, Benchley, Te 


Dr. D. R. Green. Diseases of women and children 
specialty. 185% W. Mitchell St. Bell phone 3563 an 4% 
Hours: 7 toga. m., 2 to 4and 7 to 8 p. m. 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 








J. W. E. BOWEN, 


J. MAX BARBER, 


Editors. 


P. JAMES BRYANT, J. S. FLIPPER, H. H. PROCTOR, 
Associate Editors. 


JAMES W. WOODLEE, 
Circulation Manager. 


TERMS: 
Subscripticn $1.00 per year 


Foreign subscribers should add 75 cents a year | 
for postage. : 

Any one sending us four new subscriptions at | 
the above rates will receive a magazine free for one 
year. 

We allow our agents liberal commissions on all 
money received from new subscriptions ; they earn 
large salaries ; send 10 cents for agent's outfit. 

Send money only by draft, registered letter, or 
money order. We will not be responsible for loss 
of currency or stamps unless the letter be regis- 








tered. 


Our advertising rates are very reasonable. Write 
for them. 

Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl- 
edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 
stamped and addressed. 

Those who order change of address, must give 
old as well as new residence. 

If you fail to get your Magazine, drop us a card, 
We are always glad to correct mistakes. 

Address 


The Voice of The Negro, 


913 Austell Building, ATLANTA, GA. 











HT 1S THRILLING 


It Reads Like a 
Narrative. 


TRE STORY OF THE LIFE OF 
Prof. BOOKER WASHINGTON. 


H* isa life far stranger than 


fiction. 50,000 copies of 
“The Story of My Life 
and Work” already sold at 
$1.50. It is more than the life 
of one man; it isa story of the 
progress of thenegro. A num- 
ber of the author’s”. great 
speeches are given. It is our 
highest ambition to place a 
copy of this book in every home, 
especially the homes of the poor, 
for it is a great inspiration and 
will work wonders. In view of 
this we have arranged with 
the author to reduce the price to 
only $1, post paid. Money 
promptly refunded to un-satis- 
fied customers. It is one of the 
most interesting books you ever 
bought. Over goo pages and 
40 illustrations. Our main ob- 
ject now is to put a copy in ev- 
eryhome. Weare out to do 
good, to irspire the young. 
AGENTS, here is a great op- 
portunity. The newspapers are 
full of accounts of Bocker I. 
Washington and hiswork. We 
are the only publishers, We al- 
iow liberal commissions, supply 
books on credit. Now is the 
time to act, 


OUTFIT FREE if 14c 
stamps is sent to 
pay postage. De- 
scriptive circular, a- 
gents terms, reports 
ef sales, etc., free. 
Write at once. 








HERTEL, JENKINS & CO., 
920 Austell Building 
ATLANTA GA. 


Booker T Washington 











Press Reviews. 
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There ‘ever was a life-story 
better worth reading. It is a 
romance of heroic struggle and 
remarka Jle wchievement if there 
ever was one Itis toldin that 
simple style ir which the author 
is master, and vyhich is one of 
the traits which help to make 
him one of the most remarkable 
of living Americans lf Hamp 
ton Institure had dene nothing 
but produce Booker T. Wasbing 
ton, it would have justified its 
existence and all that has been 
done for it. Everyone whe 
wants one of the most remark- 
able of life stories, a story of 
nineteenth Century hereism, 
shonld buy and read this book. 
—The Advance, Congregational, 


Chicago. 
ee 9@ 


One of the richest treats this 
office has ever received, came in 
the form of**The Story of My Life 
and Work.” by Booker T. Wash 
ington. The book isa gem and 
should be in every negro home 
in America It is beautifully 
illustrated with engravings ard 
original pen drawings andy hen 
one reads the ir teresting matter 
between the covers and beholds 
the engravings it inspires him 
to aim higher. We believe if it 
were possible toread the book to 
all negro children it would be a 
mighty help in making them re- 
solveto imitate the greatest ne- 
gro the race has. We advise our 
people to secure a copy of this 

0 because it 1s worth its 
weight in gold. —The Victoria 
Guide, Texas. ( Colored.) 


we 


“The Story of My Life and 
Work,” by Booker T. Washing- 
ton, copiously illustrated with 
photos anc pen drawings by 
Frank Beard, is a book that is 
full of romantic interest. Mr. 
Washington is conceded to be 
the most brilliant leader of the 
colored race. By his extraordi- 
nary energy,am bition anda pluck, 
coupled with rare intelligence 
and force of character, he has 
placed himself, while yet a 
foe man, among the greatest 

nefactors of his race He is 
one of the most polished orators 
in the Jand, master of a pure En- 
glish language, and in every way 
a noble and inspiring example of 
what a young man, however 
handicapped may ac.uieve in 
this land of the free and the 
home of brave. rhis book 
should have a large sale. It will 
do good.— Evangelical Messenger, 
Cleveland, Ohio. ’ 
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Special Thirty Day Offer 


Anybody who is not wiready a subscribe: to our Magazine, The Voice of The Negro,”sending ur $1.00 for 
“T..e Story of My Life and Work” will receive six months’ TRIAL subscription to «he 
Voice of The Negro FREE. Remember this offer is for 30 days only. 
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